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A REMARKABLE EARLY MUSLIM GOVERNOR 
ZIYAD IBN ABIH 


F all the governors of the Umayyad Caliphs who ruled from A.H. 41 
till A. H. 132, none has left behind such an able record of rule, 
such striking traces of statesmanship and, above all, of personal and 

political integrity, as a man of very low social level Ziyad, “ the son of his 
father.”’ He is so called because the matter of his parentage, according to 
the general belief, is so beset with obscurities, and uncertainties that it is 
not easy to designate his real father. It is definite that he was born of a 
slave-girl of at-Ta’if, Sumayya by name, but it is not certain that his father, 
too, was a slave ( though, this is the prevalent conjecture ) or the famous 
Abu-Sufyan, the father of Mu‘awiyah, who had a liaison with the slave- 
girl prior to Ziyad’s birth and laid claim to his fatherhood when, as army 
clerk, Ziyad had delivered a matchless speech before a large gathering of 
al-Madinah at Caliph ‘Umar’s instance. ‘Those who deny him the honour 
of being Abu-Sufyan’s son hold that till A. H. 44, when Mu‘awiyah for- 
mally affiliated him to his family as his brother, Ziyad was commonly 
known as the son of ‘Ubayd which was the name of the slave-girl’s hus- 
band. But, recent numismatic investigations in South Iran and al-lraq 
have brought to light coins bearing the date, A. H. 24, and the inscription 
of Ziyad b. Abi-Sufyan.'' This evidence, if it is based on a correct read- 
ing of the coin’s date, very greatly weakens the theory that till A. H. 44, 
he was known as ‘Ubayd’s son. 

He was born in the first year of the Hijrah and died in / 5! 
according to the prevalent view. His public career began in A.H. 14 
when he was employed as an army record-keeper (katib) on the Basran 
field of war, being the only man conversant with arithmetical counting in 
a party of several hundred. Thenceforth till his death, he was in the 
public service, as secretary or councillor of governors, as director of finance 
(kharaj), as officiating governor and as viceroy of large domains. From 
A.H. 14 to 16, he was the keeper of the soldiers’ register and the war 
booty which fell to the lot of the Muslims in the great battles of 
al-Qadisiyyah, al-Mada’in and Jalula’ (al-Iraq). From A.H. 17 till 
his death in 53, except for a few years during which he was either in al- 
Yaman as pacifier of a serious revolt or in Faris as its governor or at 


1 Al-Majma‘ul-‘Ilmi, ? Damascus. 
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al-Kufah, his summer capital between 48 and 53, he lived at al-Basrah, rising 
steadily from one public distinction to another. Between 17 and 29, he 
was Secretary and Councillor to the Governor of al-Basrah (Abu-Musa 
al-Ash‘ari) who would also appoint him as his deputy during his frequent 
military expeditions in al-Ahwaz; from 2g till 39, he acted as Director of 
the large revenues of the Basran de pendencies, the governor’s (‘Uthman’s 
cousin, Ibnu-‘Amir from 29 to 36 and Ali’s cousin Ibnu-Abbas from 36 to 
39) councillor and his proxy when the latter was absent; from 3g till 4 

he held the governorship of the revolted and sedition- ridden provinces of 
Faris and Karman on ‘Ali’s behalf. In A.H. 42 or, the more prevalent 
date of 44, he was publicly acknowledged as his brother by Mu‘awiyah. 

He became viceroy of the Eastern Caliphate in Rabi‘ll, A.H. 45, and 
remained so till Ramadan 53 when he died prematurely, having been 
smitten by the plague. He, thus, enjoyed a term of 8} years of office for 
five or six years of which he was viceroy of al- penal and its following 
dependencies: 

(1) Maysan (2) Dasti-Maysan, (3) al-Ahwaz (including Khuzis- 
tan), (4) Faris, (5) Karman, (6) Sijistan (including Ghaznah and 
Afghanistan), (7) Khurasan (including part of Transoxania), (8) Mak- 
ran, (including the Indian Frontier), (9) al-Bahrayn and (10) ‘Uman. 
The remaining 3 or 4 years he combined with the above the government 
of al-Kufah also along with the following additional provinces: (1) Upper 
al-Iraq, (2) al-Jibal, and probably (3) Gilan, Tabaristan and Jurjan. 
The two governments, with al-Basrah and al-Kufah as their capitals, cons- 
tituted what is known as the Imarat of al-lraq and he was the first Mus- 
lim to hold sway over both. The limits of this large domain ranged from 
‘Anah in the south-west to Transoxania in the north-east, including the 
lands lying to the south and east of the Caspian Sea and from the confines 
of Adharbayjan in the west to the Indus in the east. 

Coming to al-Basrah, he is said to have delivered the following 
spe ech: 

** Utter ignorance, blind perversion and error which will keep in ever- 
lasting glow the fire of Hell on their agents are the heinous deeds which 
your insensible men have been involved. What a horrible thing is that 
your children should grow amidst these and your elders should not abstain 
therefrom as if you have not heard the ordinances (signs) of Allah and read 
His Book in which He has. promised the obedient, for eternity, a noble 
recompense and the disobedient, a grievous injury. Have you become 
like those whase eyes have been dazzled by the glamours of the world and 
whese ears closed by pleasures and who prefer the transient world to the 
permanent one. Don’t you think that you have committed in Islam 
heinous things unheard of before: Your abandoning the weak to be 
wrenged and eased of his wealth; the woman to be looted in broad day- 
light, these taverns organized for roguery and wickedness and the list does 
not end here. Were not among you rulers who prohibited the criminals 
from prowling in the night and robbery in day-time? You have favoured 
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kinship at the sacrifice of religion, you put forth excuse without reason 
therefor and connive at the swindler and the deceit, everyone of you 
defends his Safih as if he fears no retribution or expects no hereafter. How 

can you be wise, you who have been following the fools and standing by 
their side in their mischief-mongering until they have violated the ordi- 
nances of Islam and set up behind you in suspicious environs dens for 
mischief. Food and drink be forbidden to me, if I do not raze them to 
the ground by fire and destruction. I see that the end of this affair (rule) 
cannot be right but by what its start was right: Leniency without Weak- 
ness, Strictness without Violence. I swear that I would never be remiss 
in punishing the client for the Sire, the father for the son, the healthy for 
the sick, the staying for the fugitive, the obedient for the unruly, until the 
man on meeting his brother would say: “Save yourself Sa‘d, for Su‘ayd has 
perished’ (a proverb) or else you mend yourself (without force being 
applied to you). 

Indeed a lie spoken from the pulpit remains famous and so if you 
could ever attribute to me a lie, it is lawful for you to disobey me. 

““Whosoever’s house is burgled in the night, I stand surety for his loss; 
beware of night prowling, for none is brought to me for that crime but I 
will behead him and I give you a respite for giving up this habit to the 
extent a man goes to and comes back from al-Kufah.” 

‘ Guard against calling in the pre-Islamic fashion for none I would 
find calling i in that way but I would cut off his tongue.’ 

‘You have created (in Islam) many offences and we have also fixed, 
for every offence a punishment so that he who drowns another will be 
likewise drowned by me, he who puts another to the fire, will be put 
to. the fire also and if someone breaks into someone’s house, we will have 
his heart perforated and none digs out a grave but will be buried therein 
alive.’ 

‘ Keep away your tongues and hands from me, I would keep away 
mine. And if anyone of you takes a course contrary to the one followed 
by the masses, I would strike off his head.’ 

‘ Hatreds have existed in the past between some people and myself, 
but them I have discarded behind my ears and crushed under my feet so 
that good men should be more goodly and the bad should give up their 
badness. And were I to know that the consumption of my ill-will has 
killed a man, I will not lay bare his secrets, nor manifest his shame until 
he shows open hostility to me, then certainly | would have no argument 
for him.’ 

‘I call upon you, therefore, to start your affairs on a new basis and 
act in a way which will help you to live peacefully. For many a man 
who is sad at my coming will be later happy and many of those who are 
jubilant now might be grieved.’ 

“QO people, we have become your rulers and protectors; we rule you 
with the power given us by Allah and protect you by the revenues-Fay- 
which He has conferred on us. This means that you should respond to us 
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and obey us in whatever matter we like you to and we owe to you justice 
and fairplay in whatever matter we have power to act. You should, 
therefore, deserve our justice and the Fay by your loyalty and good-will.” 

* And let it be known to you that in whatsoever I may fall short, I 
shall not fall short of three things: I shall not refuse an interview to a 
man who comes to me in need, no matter whether it be night or day, I 
shall not delay payment of your salaries and allowances and | shall not 
keep you for long in the enemy’s land.” 

‘Pray to God that He may keep your leaders fit for it is they who 
guide and discipline you and are your refuge and so long as they are fit, 
you are fit. Don’t imbue your hearts with their hatred for this would embitter 
your rage and lengthen your grief and you would not be able to realize 
your end and even if you realize it, it would be disastrous to you.’ 

‘1 pray God to help everyone of us for the benefit of others. And 
when you see that I pass an order among you, then execute it in its 
entirety. And by Allah, I see in you many a fallen dead body, let there- 
fore, everyone of you guard against becoming a victim of my sword.” 

The speech produced a profound effect on the audience. An orator 
of Banu-Tamim, ‘ Abdullah b. al-Ahtam, complimented him in these 
terms: ‘Amir, I bear witness to your great wisdom and superior talents of 
eloquence.” But Ziyad, not relishing the flattery, retorted: ‘‘ You speak 
a lie that was the trait of David.” ‘Abdullah was followed by al-Ahnaf b. 
Qays, the great leader of Tamim and a man of proverbial reputation for 
hilm and sound thinking (d 71): ‘“ You spoke very well but praise comes 
after experience and thanks after ‘ata’ and we shall not praise until we 
experience you.” Ziyad approved this frank statement. Just then, a 
virtuous and passive Khariji, Abu-Bilal Mirdas (d.61), was observed utter- 
ing the following words in a low tone: “You give us a message quite con- 
trary to this one of God: No man will be responsible for the sin of 
another and that he will be recompensed for in accordance with his deeds. 
Against this you say that you will punish the innocent for the sinful, the 
obedient for the disobedient and. the Mugqbil for Mudbir.”” Overhearing 
the comment, Ziyad said: ‘‘ We cannot achieve our purpose in you and 
your companions unless we swim through a river of evil.” 

This speech is regarded as one of the best specimens of Arabian 
eloquence. Philologists have praised it for its rhetorical qualities and 
linguistic charms. It has found mention in most of the standard philologi- 
cal works and is quoted as a masterpiece of early Islamic oratory. Through 
it Ziyad is known more than through his political achievements. As ora- 
tors Ali (d.40) and al-Hajjaj (d.95) also claim the front rank and their 
speeches have been compared with this one of Ziyad. But they are more 
metaphorical and scholarly, than his. ‘Ali’s orations are more sermons 
than speeches and al-Hajjaj’s are fulminations of bombastic, sonorous, and 
jingling phraseology hurled ax his unruly audience. They lack that 


2. Al-Bayan-wa t-Tabyin Cairo, 1351 A.H.=BT. 2/47—50. 
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comprehensiveness of expression, that natural flow and naivety of the 
Beduin diction which characterise Ziyad’s utterances. 

The uniqueness of this speech consists not so much in its form as in 
its contents. It is matchless because no Arab political figure before had 
enunciated so clearly and elaborately the programme of his rule. It is in 
this respect the speech of a modern statesman. In broad outlines, it sets 
forth the following principles: 

(1) That he would act with leniency without weakness, strictness 
without violence. This was the course laid down by ‘Umar for his rule. 

(2) That he would never tell a lie.3 

(3) That he would act with perfect impartiality and that he had for- 
gotten all the hatreds and the bitter recollections of the past. This was 
one of the most important clauses of his speech. From the year 14 till 39, 
he lived at al-Basrah as the servant of the government and rising in vari- 
ous capacities. Many had become his enemies, some for his outstanding 
competence, other for his prosperity. Ibnu-‘Amir, (the Governor of al- 
Basrah from A.H. 29 to 36) was offended at his digging of a new canal and 
repairing of an old one and with Ibnu-‘Amir many other influential 
notables of Quraysh and the Umayyads had turned against him. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that on his arrival at al-Basrah as viceroy, men should 
try to wreak their vengeance and do their best to disgrace him. ‘Two 
emotions had swayed their hearts—fear of injury to themselves and desire to 
let him down. This declaration dispelled their fear and pacified their 
hate. 

(4) That he would not refuse an interview to anyone at any time. 

(5) That he would not delay payment of salaries and allowances. 

(6) That he would not keep them too long in the land of the enemy 

away from their hearths and homes. 

(7) That he would not tolerate any schismatic or disruptive activi- 

ties or divergence from the course of the common people. 
That he would not allow any light treatment of his orders. 
That he would observe juscice and fair play. 


A COMMENTARY AND RETROSPECT 


Apart from that portion which relates to his policy, the speech is a 
inter to the state of affairs at al-Basrah and as such is reliable testimony. 
th from a political and social point of view, al-Basrah was in a disorder- 

ly condition. Many causes accounted for this. Firstly, it was the Arab 
himself and his traditional characteristics which had become his national 


His contemporary, ash-Sha‘bi testifies to this claim : “By Allah we never attri- 
buted a lie to him, he never promised a good or bad thing to us but he fulfilled it.” 
Tab=(al- Tabari, Cairo) 6/131. The books on Rijal unanimously give the ex- 
pression. GISIL gen Obs “He was never accused of falsehood”. 
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traits. He had been materialistic because of his contact with the open 
space all the twenty-four hours. He had been clannish and party-spirited 
because he lived in isolated groups moving from one oasis to another. 
He coveted luxury because he lived in a barren country which provided 
him with bread only after hard toil. He was courageous because he usu- 
ally braved the risks of sandy wastes full of beasts and was generous 
because he very well knew the rigours of hunger and _ thirst and also be- 
cause he was very sensitive to insult and satire. Though he accepted 
Islam, he repudiated it as soon as its founder had died, for its injunc- 
tions did not square with his materialism. He again accepted it but only 
under compulsion, and acted on its ordinances without understanding 
its true spirit. It was too strange, and too new for his traditional instincts 
to compromise with. He would believe in its behests but in actual life 
his age-old mental drifts would often assert themselves and he would find 
himself powerless to resist them. Islam gave him a unity but his anarchi- 
cal temper did not relish it; it gave him wealth but he had so keenly han- 
kered after it that he could not keep up a balanced life. 

The military colonies of al-Basrah and al-Kufah grew out of the 
heterogeneous elements of the Arabian race, assembled from the remotest 
recesses of the peninsula. They were generally illiterate people brought 
up in the traditions of pagan days. They were Muslims in so far as they 
recognized one God, prayed five times a day, paid the Zakat or performed 
the Hajj; beyond that they remained perfectly pagan in outlook. 

They were divided at both the places into seven big divisions—divi- 
sions based on the ethnic and geographical nearness of one tribe to the 
other. As they settled down in their colonies with the spoils of war-wealth 
and slaves-after the fever of military mobilization had subsided, troubles 
started up. Material and not spiritual issues ruled their life. Dabbah b. 
Mihsan complains of Abu-Musa to ‘Umar because he had acquired sixty 
slaves and catered for his slave-girl rather generously.4 On another occa- 
sion a delegation visits the Caliph and demands the dismissal of the gover- 
nor for his slave’s purchasing the fodder from across the city-bridge. 
Sa‘d and ‘Ammar b. Yasir (d. 37) are accused more or less on the same 
grounds, and dismissed. Again, during ‘Uthman’s rule, Abu- Musa (d.50) 
is relieved of his office for his ‘‘eating away their Fay,” as they put it.5 
Events in his Caliphate revived and spurred those instincts of boasting, 
rivalry and anarchy which had been associated with their pagan life and 
had only been suppressed by the wonderful qualities of the Prophet and 
the first two Caliphs and also through their own absorption in war. Their 
material outlook, injured by real grievances, flared up their feelings and 
they did away with that Caliph aggressively (A. H. 35). Ali’s Caliphate 
started with passions of revenge (another pagan trait) in their hearts (for 


4. Tab. 5/9 and Ibnu-‘Asakir (Tarikhu-Dimashq, cairo, 1332 A.H.) 
Tab. 5/55. 
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his shedding their blood at al-Jamal), it developed and ended in their 
dislike for his too censorious attitude towards their worldly attachment. 

The coming of slaves into the Arab household brought about an 
immense social and political crisis which has been generally overlooked. 
In moulding the course of early Islamic history, in bringing about the 
many disorders, the slaves claim an important part. They came from 
civilized countries, were often educated and many of them belonged to 
the ruling classes. They were kept either as slaves for household duties 
or freed. This freedom imposed on them an obligation to be grateful and 
subservient to their liberators and, in practice, they were like a reserve 
militia for the defence of their lords. Both the categories bred a sense of 
glory and pride in the Arabs over and above the one which they had 
inherited from al-Jahiliyyah. They fused their materialistic, social and 
domestic cultures among their lords. 

All the household duties were entrusted to these dependants and the 
Arab was left with the sword, the horse and the leisure, of which he had 
plenty. Races, games and swimming in the large and numerous canals 
and cisterns of al-Basrah were practised. Social haunts grew up in every 
tribe and clan for whiling away the idle hours in light talk. All sorts of 
military adventures and achievements, tribal matters, household affairs 
and poetic recitations would be indulged in and end_ not infrequently in 
squabbles. 

The rise of concubinage bred moral degeneration. In illiterate and 
in Beduin circles slave-girls would often be the topic of conversation. 
The slaves would commit immoral acts and set a bad example for the 
unsober Arab elements. 

Since the exit of Ibnu-‘Abbas from al-Basrah,® peace and order had 
begun to decline. By that time, a new class of rich men with landed 
property had arisen and dominated the economic and political life of the 
city. They came mostly from the tribes of Thaqif, Quraysh and Umayyah. 
They possessed extensive palm plantations together with gardens and 
palaces along the sides of the over thirteen-mile long al-Ubullah canal 
and other artificial water-ways. Between them and the ordinary people 
there grew a great economic gulf. And at the bottom, there was the 
class of the artisans, the craftsmen and the traders, comprising mostly the 
slaves and the Mawali. This difference in the economic status of the 
people gave rise to theft and robbery and the unsettled state of political 
affairs in the colony between Ibnu-‘Abbas’s retirement and the arrival of 
Ibnu-‘Amir (A.H. 41), furthered the lawless tendencies. But Ibnu-‘Amir 
did not check the rising anarchy. His rule, on the other hand, led to 
levity and great economic disequilibrium. He was a very generous and 
kindly sort of man and bestowed wealth, rewards and estates on a large 
scale a his favourites. He himself led an ostentatious life and his 
example was followed by the Ashraf of the city. On the one hand, his 


6. Governor on behalf of ‘Ali till about (A.H. 42) 
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bounty kept the tribal chiefs satisfied, on the other, his leniency put heart 
into the evil designs of those who wanted to lead a comfortable life like 
the rich, but could not afford to do so. Theft and robbery, therefore, 
began to spread. Night-prowling in the streets, about the palaces, out- 
side and inside the city, waylaying the routes leading thereto, became 
widespread. Women were robbed, slave-girls seduced, houses burgled, 
wayfarers looted, and graves dug up and divested of coffins. Robbery- 
nests sprang up here and there on caravan-routes in reeds and bushes of 
acua. Immoral dens grew up in hidden places for drink, rowdyism and 
crime-planning and it is these which Ziyad calls Mawakhir.?_ These acti- 
vities would be pursued by the slaves, the Mawali and the low type of the 
Arabs. 

As an individual, Ibnu-‘Amir (d.59) was a- good and magnanimous 
man but as an administrator he was a failure. He let things pass from 
bad to worse and did not want to punish the criminals because he said he 
could not bear to look into the faces of the punished parties’ fathers and 
relatives. ‘This was his philosophy. When on the occasion of an inter- 
view with Ziyad, probably at Damascus, the latter advised him to un- 
sheathe his sword on the criminals and malcontents, he said that he could 
not afford to reform them by sullying his own soul.® His successor, 
‘Abdullah b. al-Harith al-Azdi, a Thaqafi of competence, was also unable 
to mend things and was replaced by Ziyad after four months. 

To turn to the Mawali and the slaves. The former usually became 
the confidants of their lords acted as their agents in important matters 
and many of them held high positions in the government. Practically the 
whole of the vast financial department was run by them and the Zoroas- 
trians. ‘They were responsible, together with the slaves and their compa- 
triots who came more and more in contact with the Muslims and who had 
been known for treachery, directly or indirectly for the disorders and 
social corruptions which cropped up in the political and social life of the 
Arabs. When a dispute would arise between two men, two houses or two 
clans, they would line up by the side of their lords to defend their cause. 
They would give their moral support to them for resorting to violence 
where a settlement could be amicably made. At times, they would incite 
them to take up arms in one or other social or political issues so that by 
helping them, might still more gain their confidence, or extract more con- 
cessions or achieve glory in the sight of other clients. 

The slaves who would remain steadfast to their religion and hostile to 
Islam would try quite maliciously, sometimes instigated by their Persian 
co-religionists, to excite enmity and mutual dissensions between man and 
man, house and house as a vengeance for their slavery and also to get a 
chance of fleeing away in the chaos of turmoil. They exercised parti- 
cularly a very bad effect on the morals of the children whom they tended 


7 Tab, 6/121. 
8. Vide his speech at al-Basrah. 
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and who, as was natural, imbibed their base qualities. Sometimes 
the slaves of different masters would quarrel among themselves and _ their 
taking the side of their slave, would come to gripes. 

All Basran tribes, as already mentioned, had been divided into seven 
divisions, known as the Asba. Every seventh-Sub‘a consisted of several 
smaller tribal units of various genealogy, grouped together in accordance 
with ethnical or geographical affinity. Everyone of these seven divisions 
had been accommodated by Abu-Musa in separate localities assigned to 
them. The city grew up as new layers of tribes accumulated. The 
Banu-Tamim, the biggest division, had taken up their residence on the 
border of those desert tracts, called Badiyatu-Tamim, where a large 
number of their fellow tribesmen had been living for long before the founda- 
tion of the city. A clannish feeling ran through every sub-division owing 
to their political affiliation into separate units and their living together as 
neighbours. And this feeling varied in intensity according to the nearness 
or remoteness of kinship with the members of that umt. When men 
would be attacked by thieves or men of different classes, would fight toge- 
ther, they would call their kinsmen by shouting, ‘‘Yala-Fulanin, Ya-Bani- 
Fulanin,” and this call would impose on every man’s clan an obligation to 
come to his succour. Such shouts were in vogue in the pagan days and 
bloody feuds would result from them. In a letter to Abu-Musa,9 the 
Governor of al-Basrah, ‘Umar had enjoined on him not to allow such 
invocations: ‘If a dispute arises between the tribes and they call one another 
by shouting; Yala-Fulanin, then be sure that it is the whisper of the devil 
and cut off their heads with the sword until they act according to God's 
behests and until their call be directed to Him and to the Imam. And it 
is against this evil practice that Ziyad protests in his speech and threatens 
the defaulters with the cutting off of their tongues. 


1. RESTORATION OF PEACE AND SECURITY 


In the words of a contemporary, al-Iraq was a burning coal when 
Ziyad took charge of it but by his wise policy, he was able to banish the 
hatreds of its people and treat their maladies."° He started with al- 
Basrah first, the seat of his government and the home of over one hundred 
thousand Arabs. ‘‘What are these cries?” he inquired, on hearing the 
cries of the watchman, the very night of his arrival there. He was told 
that the city was in a disorderly state and that the people had to keep 
watch and ward in the night for thieves and profligates who prowled in 
the streets for assaulting women. On hearing this, he exclaimed: ‘‘What 
for am I then and what for have I come here"! ?”? On the morrow, he 
addressed the citizens and gave them a month’s respite-a man’s journey to 


g. BT. 2/233. 


10. Al-Iqdu 1|-Farid, Cairo, 1935=Iqd, 0/236. 
11. At-Tabari = Tab. 6/98. 
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Khurasan, Syria or al-Hijaz—for correcting themselves. ‘‘None we find at 
the end of this respite out of his house after the ‘Isha’-prayers, but he will 
be killed.”” Men dispersed laughing away the warning and saying that 
they had heard many similar ones before. 

Things did not improve as he had expected they would not improve 
without the use of force. He enrolled a militia of 4,000 choice men and 
divided it into two parts-cavalry and infantry. They were trained for 
swift action and armed for mobile enterprise. They were his Shurtah 
(Police). 

He put this force under two respectable and brave men, ‘‘Abdullah b. 
Hisn, a Tha‘libid (of the sub-tribe, Tha‘libah), and al-Ja‘d b. Qays, a 
Tamimid, both of whom satisfied his prescribed standard, viz., ‘it is neces- 
sary that the Shurtah-Officer should be a man of great dash and vy ilance 
and that.of the Guard, aged, chaste and incorruptible.'? The first was 
made responsible for the general peace of the city and the enforcement of 
the ordinances of the government and the second was to hunt out the sin- 
ful and the criminal and to unearth suspicious haunts. 

On the completion of the one month’s respite, he called his Shurtah- 
Officer and said, “Keep your cavalry and infantry ready and when we 
have finished the ‘Isha’-prayers (which he would considerably delay in the 
public interest) and waited as long as would enable a man to go through 
the Suratu |-Baqarah, then march out and whomsoever you find out of 
doors, be he ‘Ubaydullah b. Ziyad or anyone else, cut off his head and 
bring it to me. And be sure that if you come to me to consult about any- 
body, I will cut off yours.’’'3 

On the morning, 700 heads were counted at the door of the palace, 
the. second night brought 50 and the third only one and that was the end. 
One day, a Beduin was brought to him for having been found outdoors in 
the night. “Have you heard our proclamation?” asked he. “No, by 
Allah no, I had brought my milch-camel here from the desert for sale and 
when I reached the city, night overtook me and I halted at a place to 
pass the night. I had no knowledge of the Amir’s orders.” Ziyad said 
that he was quite sure of the man’s veracity, but in the interest of the 
Ummah, he must be beheaded and so it was done.'4 

This method, coupled with his own pious and sober way of life, suc- 
ceeded in restoring peace and raising the moral tone of the people. In 
him, men found an Amir who had no passion for luxury or self-exaltation 
and who was determined to uproot evil and establish virtue at all costs. 
A sense of relief and happiness began to prevail in the capital. Men were 
no longer anxious with regard to the protection of their lives and property. 
He was responsible for that. Such a high level of security was attained 


12. Al-Ya‘qubi (Tarikh, Leyden, 1883) 
13. Sharhu-Nahji l-Balaghah by Ibnu-Abi /-Hadid cairo,=IAH. 4/76. 
14. Tab. 6/126. 
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that any thing lost by a person in the streets would not be tampered 
with until its rightful owner picked it up. A woman living alone in her 
house did not need to close its door in the night, say the historians.'5 

One night, Ziyad heard a noise proceeding from the house of a_ rich 
man, ‘Umayr (probably ‘Umayr b. Yathribi, Ibnu-‘Amir’s Qadi at al- 
Basrah during his second governorship-41-43) and was informed on inqui- 
ry that it was the shouts of the watchman. “Let him give up this . 
he said, “‘I am responsible for anything he loses from here till Istakhr 
(the capital of Faris).”'® 

In the early days of his rule, he was told that the routes were full of 
danger. ‘“‘Nothing concerns me at present except the city until I have 
set it right and brought it under my control, for if | am unable to control 
it, how can I control the out-lying places.” And accordingly when com- 
plete order had been restored, he set about to eliminate the danger of the 
roads throughout his domains.'? 

He called a number of well-informed men of the tribes of Tamim and 
Bakr b. Wa’il and inquired from them about the honest and _ influential 
men of all districts. A conference of such of them as were named by the 
latter, was called at the capital. He informed them what his rule stood 
for and that all undesirable activities must cease. Their names were listed 
and every sort of help was promised to them. They were assigned, every- 
one of them, definite zones where they were to maintain order and were 
made responsible for it."® 

We are fortunate in having one concrete illustration of the peace which 
he was able to establish outside his capital. A man visited Mu‘awiyah and 
was asked by him if he had news of a foreign land to tell. ‘Yes, I have,” 
said the man. “I was staying at one of the oases of the Arabs when there 
came a Beduin with his camel. After watering it, he struck its side with 
his hand and said, ‘Keep fast to Ziyad’. I asked him as to what he meant 
by this expression and he said, ‘It is quite safe now, I have not engaged a 
tenderer since Ziyad became governor.’'9 

He used to say, “If a cord were to be lost between here and Khurasan, 
I would know who had taken it.”’2° 

Besides this militia of 4,000 strong, he raised a guard of 500 men for 
the protection of the Baitul-Mal, the Chancellery House and his own person. 
He had seen, on more than one occasion before that how necessary such 
a force had been for the safety of the government and its head. Uthman b. 
al-Hunayf, ‘Ali’s representative at al-Basrah in 36, had to pay dearly for 
want of a proper guard. And further, he realized that it was always 
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essential for a firm ruler who wanted to bring about some drastic social or 
political reforms among his people that he should ensure his safety and 
that of the government and in his case it was even more essential, faced as 
he was with a peevish and capricious people, most of whom had been 
carried away by the intoxication of wealth; besides, slaves and might fall 
upon him, offended by his reformative policy. 

The command of the guard was entrusted by him to a brave and 
honest man of the tribe Sa‘d, Shayban b. ‘Abdullah, famous as the owner 
of the cemetry of Shayban. They remained night and day at the Mosque 
which lay adjacent to the palace and the Government House.?! 

For the safety of his own person while away from the Chancellery 
House on tours of inspection etc., he organized a body-guard armed with 
javelins (hirab) and maces (umud).?* This was a necessary measure and 
based on practical experience. Even caliphs like ‘Umar and ‘Ali had lost 
their lives due to the fury of the fanatics simply because they did not have 
the protection of a guard out of doors and Mu‘awiyah, too had had a 
murderous attack made upon him by a Khariji owing to the same _ reason. 

Ziyad was a cautious man who never liked to court unnecessary risks 


and did not want to provoke fanatics to criminal designs on his person by 
being unprotected. 


2. RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CENTRE 


From A. H. 14 to A. H. 39 he had been associated with the govern- 
ment of al-Basrah. Several illustrious men had, during this long period, 
piloted that government and he had closely watched their methods, their 
successes and failures and analysed the causes leading thereto. He had 
also carefully observed the lives and policies of the bygone Caliphs and 
learned well the lessons which their careers had imparted. He set ‘Umar 
as his model as he had been immensely influenced by the wonderful per- 
sonality of that Caliph both in its private and public bearing. He had 
imbibed a great deal of inspiration from him in the course of his several 
interviews and through his correspondence with the Governor of al-Basrah 
whom he served as a Katib. 

The success of Abu-bakr and ‘Umar, he was fully conscious, was due 
to three things, (a) abstinence from wealth; (b) absolute impartiality and 
(c) an impersonal life. This was the one great lesson which he had learned. 
Further, he very well grasped the significance of the maxim that ‘the sub- 
jects follow the course of their kings’. 

The Arabs had been, as noted before,’ a materialistic race for whom an 
easy and bountiful life had great attraction. ‘Uthman’s favouritism and 
self-aggrandisement had had a bad moral effect on them in general and 
encouraged Quraysh to a like course. Unscrupulous appropriation of the 


21. Tab. 9/127. 
22. Tab. 6/127. 
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public money for personal use and emulation in generosity was practised 
by many an Arab official and governor. Ibnu-‘Amir had even surpassed 
*Uthman, his cousin, in his acts of favouritism and liberality. He spent 
freely the revenues of al-Basrah on his friends, creatures and relatives and, as 
a tradition relates, abdicated the government of al-Basrah on the stipulation 
that Mu‘awiyah would not take from him and his governors an account of 
the revenues collected by them and himself.?3 

It was the centre, therefore, the pivot on which all parts of the govern- 
ment revolved which called for prime attention. A model central govern- 
ment, based on virtue and integrity could alone reform the whole ruling 
machinery and with it the whole domain of public life. The fundamental 
principles of his rule came to be: (a) freedom from selfishness, from desire 
to aggrandise himself or his family and (b) impartiality and through these 
alone he hoped to approach the pattern of ‘Umar. 

The general practice of the Governor at al-Basrah, as elsewhere, had 
been to surround himself with a circle of his own prominent relatives and 
clansmen as his advisers. This meant that the key-positions and the higher 
posts of the government would go to the friends of the governor and his 
advisers and these men, counting upon their kinship would often resort 
to dubious means of getting enough money for their luxurious living. The 
practice naturally dissatisfied other tribes and made them look upon the 
government as unjust and impious. This was an important cause of the 
periodical risings of the Khawarij. 

Ziyad thoroughly abhorred this unhealthy element at the centre. 
His government was to be an all—people government and an institution for 
the collective benefit of all. His choice of advisers was, therefore, on a 
different plane. We may recall that in A. H. 17, Abu-Musa had brought 
for his guidance twenty-nine companions *4 from al-Madinah (according 
to another report ten) and besides these, there had settled down at the 
capital many others in the subsequent years. Ziyad composed a Senate 
of the best of these, some of whom are known by name ‘Imran b. al-Hu- 
sayn al-Khuza‘i (d. 52); Samurah b. Jundab (d. 58), Anas b. Malik (d. 93); 
‘Abdullah b. Fudalah al- Laythi. 25 

This arrangement was for the general direction of the State. After 
it, the great problem was the capital, teeming with a large population. 
Al-Basrah and al-Kufah had been the capitals of the eastern part of the 
Caliphate, each containing more than one hundred thousand souls. This 
population, though small from modern standards, was, at that time, too 
big for a single city, as London with its g millions is regarded to-day as 
too big a centre of. population. This population — the reservoir of the 
military strength of Islam—consisted of a large number of tribes, sub-tribes, 
clans and non-Arab Muslims. Hitherto, only the leaders of the Asba‘ 


23. 6/122; also see /qd. 3/236. 
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had represented them collectively, there being no separate representation 
for each and every tribal unit. But to make all think that they had a say 
in the government and that their individual interests lay at its heart and 
also to enlist their cordial loyalty and goodwill, he sought to establish 
direct contact with every tribal unit, however, small. To implement this, 
he selected a body of five hundred leading men of all tribal affiliations and 
fixed for them a salary, ranging between 500 and 300 dirhems. These 
elders were both his associates and advisers and would keep him informed 
of the affairs of their respective clans. They formed the cream of the. 

opulation and their attachment to the government was a source of 
immense stability to it and a guarantee of peace and order in the city. 
This measure not only secured the active goodwill of the individual clans, 
not only the friendship of their leaders but also the loyalty of such of their 
members as discharged various duties in the provinces and dependencies 
of al-Basrah. He would usually meet them at night and discourse with 
them on matters of public weal. Out of his great concern for his subjects, 
he would say to them: “Convey to me the needs of those whom you have 
left behind for everyone cannot reach me nor can all who reach me, talk 
to me’’, *° 


3. REFORMS IN THE MACHINERY OF 
ADMINISTRATION 


He was the first Arab ruler to introduce a number of reforms for the 
smooth and efficient working of his government. One of these was the 
Department of Registration - Diwanu z-Zimam and Khatim. it stood 
for two great objects : (a) safeguarding against the possibilities of corrup- 
tion and forgery and (b) separation and co-ordination of the functions 
of the services. 


So far, the government had consisted of the Amir, his private secre- 
tary and the Directorate of Kharaj ( the Exchequer ). There were no 
separate or clear-cut departments. The Directorate of Kharaj dealt with 
every item of income and expenditure civil and military—and its activity 
would be attended with delay and overlapping of duties. 


In his life-time, the Prophet had used a single signet for registering 
all State documents and the same practice had been followed by his 
immediate successors, although quite new conditions had arisen as a result 
of the Islamic conquests and the material prosperity of the Muslims. As 
early as Umar’s Caliphate, a certain Ma‘n b. Za’idah had realized a sum 
from the Treasury of al-Kufah by presenting to its governor, al- Mughirah, 
a forged document under the seal of a spurious signet of the Caliphal 
design. 27 


26. Ya‘q. 2/279. 
27. Al-Baladhuri Futuhu’l Buldan, Cairo, 1901=Bal, p. 468. 
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Ziyad aimed at establishing his government on solid and _ stable 
grounds. He created several new departments, one of which was the 
Department of Registration. This institution had been in vogue in Iran 
for long and played an important part in the administration of that 
country. Its procedure was on some such lines: the king would ask his 
minister or secretary to draw up a certain decree and a resume of this 
would be entered by the minister’s personal assistant in a separate register. 
The decree would be sealed with the king’s signet and then forwarded to 
the State Officer, Sahibu z-Zimam. He would seal it with one of the 
several seals kept for the different categories of the State affairs and then 
forward it to another officer who would make out a full copy of it, headed 
‘From the King’, and send it back to the Sahibu z-Zimam who, after 
comparing it with the resume in the register, submit it to the king for his 
certification. 


4. EXPANSION AND REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY 
(THE MUQATILAH ) 


Another novel feature of Ziyad rule was that he brought about a re- 
adjustment of the tribal organization of the two capitals. The population 
of al-Basrah at the time of his assumption of office amounted to 120 thou- 
sand—4o thousand Muagatils and 80 thousand non-combatants. But a 
few years of his prosperous rule pushed up that total to 200 thousand—8o 
thousand Mugqatils and 120 thousand non-combatants.?9 We learn of this 
colossal increase of 80 thousand from a speech of his son, ‘Ubaydullah, 
addressed to the Basrans after Yazid’s death (A.H. 64), for enlisting their 
support ata critical hour of his life.se This increase would be hardly 
credible if it were not for the unimpeachable source from which we learn it. 

Originally, that is, since al-Qadisiyyah, the Muslim army had been 
divided into ten parts, called al-A‘shar, but when it settled down at al- 
Kufah, these divisions were found to be disproportionate, some greatly 
outweighing the others in number. Sa’d reported the matter to ‘Umar in 
A.H. 17 and the latter sanctioned their regulation on a proportionate 
basis and the Asba‘(seven units) were the result. No change whatever, as 
far as we know, occurred in the composition of the Asba‘ during the rule 
of ‘Uthman, ‘Ali and part of Mu‘awiyah’s. But when Ziyad set about 
overhauling the military organization of the two capitals on a new and 
solid basis, some change in their unitary make-up had to be made. 

In al-Basrah where the number of the Mugatilah had shot up from 
40 thousand to 80—the biggest number at a single military centre of Islam, 
and that of the non-combatants from 80 to 120 thousand, the seven groups 
were reduced to five. The Asba‘ of al-Kufah, (40 thousand in ‘Umar’s 


28. Bal. p. 469. 
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time), now 60 thousand with 80,000 non-combatants-a very irregular ratio 
indeed, as compared with that of the former city were divided into 4 divi- 
sions, called the Arba.‘ Some shifting of the population from the former 
city to the latter was also done. The 4,000 Daylamid Guards, known as 
Jundu-Shah had settled down at al-Kufah after they had been defeated 
with Rustam at al-Qadisiyyah, and accepted Islam and fought by the side 
of the Muslims at Jalula.3* Ziyad sent a number of these to Syria where 
Mu‘awiyah employed them for garrisoning the frontier towns—Hims, 
Antakiyah, Ba‘la-Bakk—and the remnants were transported to al-Basrah 
and there lodged with their compatriots, the prosperous Asawirah. 


The first officers of every army unit were their leaders and war com- 
manders and under them there were a number of junior officials, such as 
Amin, ay oe and ‘Arif, the last representing the lowest military command. 
The pay of every unit was disbursed in a lump sum to these leaders and 
they would hand it over to their immediate pc eee and they to the 
‘Arifs who would pay every man’s salary at his house.3? 


Since the formation of the army of al-Qadisiyyah down to its settle- 
ment at al-Kufah, an ‘Arif had been the commander of ten soldiers. On 
administrative grounds, ‘Umar had later reduced the number of the 
soldiers under an ‘Arif from ten to seven.33 After this arrangement, Ziyad 
seems to have been the first potentate to enact some measures affecting 
the scope of the duties and rank of an ‘Arif or the ‘Arafat system as a 
whole. So the words in Jqd. 3/235 that “he was the first ruler to intro- 
duce ‘Arifs,”” can only mean that he remodelled the post of an ‘Arif. 


In reducing the numbers of the tribal units from seven to five, in the 
case of al-Basrah and from seven to four, in that of al-Kufah, probably he 
aimed at putting the military organization of the two nurseries of the 
Muslim man-power on a much more compact and stable footing than had 
been hitherto known. It ensured better supervision and greater unity 
among the tribes, 

To keep these large armies well fed and properly equipped, he built 
a large provision depot, called Madinatu r-Rizq for its city-like greatness, 
where stocks of food-stuffs, arms and equipment were stored. And he 
evolved such an efficient machinery of administration that both the capi- 
tals received their allowances in a single day.34 


Regular inspection of the army, so we gather from al-Baladhuri,35 was 
also made by him at fixed periods of the year. At its back lay his 
anxiety to see them, their horses and their equipment in a perfect state of 
efficiency and fitness. 


31. Bal. p. 289. 

32. Tab. 5/194. 
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5- REVISION OF THE SCALE OF PAY 


Ziyad is reputed to have been the first potentate to bring about a 
considerable increase in the salaries of the officials of the State. An 
attempt to survey the rates of payment in vogue during the previous cali- 
phates has not produced satisfactory results. Some figure of ‘Umar’s 
period are, however, available. Iyadh b. Ghanm (d. 20), the successor of 
Abu-‘Ubaydah (d. 18) in Syria received one dinar, plus a goat plus a 
mudd (a measure for grain) daily.3 Mu‘awiyah, as governor in Syria 
received 100 dinars per annum.37 The remuneration of ‘Ammar, the 
governor of al-Kufah in 21 A. H. (for 21 months, Bal. p. 288) was half a 
goat (inclusive of its appendages) daily with 600 dirhems as monthly pay. 
Ibnu-Mas‘ud, the Director of the Public Treasury of that city got three 
fourths of a goat every day plus 100 dirhems a month and the remaining 
one-fourth3® with five dirhems in cash went to ‘Uthman b. Hunayf, the 
survey-officer of the lands watered by the Euphrates-as-Sawad. The salary 
of Shurayh b. al-Harith, the Kufan Qadi was, according to one report, 
100 dirhems, coupled with 10 jaribs of wheat per mensem, and according 
to another, a piece of meat daily together with one jarib a month, The 
salary of ar-Rabi‘b. Ziyad al-Harithi, Abu-Musa’s governor at al-Bahrayn, 
was 1,000 dirhems a month, as is revealed by his confession to ‘Umar in a 
formal conference of the governors of the Basran protectorate.39 It may 
be deduced from this report that Abu-Musa as the supreme governor of 
al-Basrah must have received a larger salary than the one received by 
ar-Rabi, the subordinate governor. 

The author of Siraju l-Muluk maintains that during ‘Umar’s Caliphate, 
600 dirhems per mensem was the scale of the salary of an‘Amil. But the 
above quotations do not corroborate this. He also holds that the pay of 
the Qadi throughout the first four Caliphates remained 100 dirhems plus 
some allowance in kind every month. This, too, does not tally with the 
second version about the remuneration of Shurayh, referred to above. 

Jurji-Zaydan, (Tarikhut Tamadduni |-Islami, Cairo, 1/134) asserts that 
‘Umar had started the salary system aiier the foundation of the institution 
of the Diwan and that he had fixed the first pay for ‘Ammar whom he had 
appointed governor of al-Kufah, next for ‘Uéiman b. Hunayf and next for 
Ibnu-Mas‘ud. But this statement is quite untenable as it shows the officials 
of ‘Umar before the introduction of the Diwan (year 20) as unpaid servants 
of the State. It is on record that as early as the appointment of Abu-Hura- 
yrah (somewhere in A. H. 15) as Governor of al-Bahrayn, a definite sum 
with allowance in kind had been allotted to him as pay.4” 


Ibn-Sa‘d (Tabaqat, Leyden, 1905)=IS, 7 (b) 122 
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We know nothing, however, of the pay system during the rule of 
‘Uthman and ‘Ali. Two things, however, seem certain: first, that the 
salaries were not high and second, that they were not well-regulated. 

As for Mu‘awiyah, his policy in this connexion is also vague. We do 
not know, for instance, the salary awarded by him to al-Mughirah, his 
governor of al-Kufah, or Marwan, his governor of al-Madinah. And 
Ibnu-‘Amir’s viceroyalty of al-Basrah gives an appearance of unlimited 
sovereignty for he neither received anything from the central Government 
nor paid anything to it. His settkement with Mu‘awiyah that he would 
abdicate the Basran governorship, if he was spared an auditing of his 
accounts, is a pointer to that. 

Though Ziyad also enjoyed unlimited executive powers or in the 
technical term, held the Imaratu |-Istikfa’ which amounted to unfettered 
sovereignty, far greater in scope than Ibnu-Amir’s, his point of view was 
not mere bounty or material splendour, he aspired to govern in keeping 
with the dictums of Islam. He recognized that the standards of life among 
the Arabs had considerably risen since ‘Umar’s time and that under-pay- 
ment would tell on the smooth and honest running of the government. 
And this implied that he was determined not to brook any laxity or mis- 
appropriation of money on the part of his officials. 

We unfortunately do not possess the full details of the new system of 
pay introduced by him. We know the minimum 1,000 dirhems and the 
maximum 25,000 which he took as his pay, the intermediary categories 
are not on record.4' In the case of the officials, the principle of incre- 
ment was laid down on efficiency in work. There is also evidence show- 
ing that in certain deserving cases the pay was supplemented by an annual 
sum. Abu |-Khayr, a valiant man and the Governor of Junday-Sabur, 
received 4,000 dirhems as monthly pay and 1,00,000 as yearly ‘Ata’.4? 


6. APPOINTMENT POLICY 


A long experience in the political and administrative fields of the 
Muslim State had fully acquainted Ziyad with the type of men needed for 
various capacities. After the reorganization of the centre, he set about 
reorganizing the whole machinery of the government in accordance with 
his conception of efficient rule. 

His appointment policy did not emerge from selfish or partisan 
motives, so dominant in the political life of the day; it was based on the 
recognition of merit, honesty and virtue. He never appointed men in 
responsible capacities, having been prompted by mere feelings of kinship 
or a desire to oblige. And the first victims of this just and impartial 
policy were his own numerous sons, all of whom except one (and that is 
also a doubtful case) remained debarred from high posts. throughout his 
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life. He was requested by his counsellors at his death-bed, to nominate 
his son, ‘Wbaydullah, as his successor but he refused, saying that if he 
possessed any worth, his uncle (Mu ‘awiyah) would not fail to recognize 
1t.43 

But this neglect of them seems rather to have been due to his political 
piety than mere caution. For, many of them such as ‘Ubaydullah, Salm 
and ‘Abdu r-Rahman, capable men as is shown by their record as great 
lieutenants, viceroys and generals in later years. Ziyad wanted to set a 
model of impartiality and he started with his own sons, as ‘Umar had 
done with his. Ibnu-Ka‘b an-Numayri, his envoy to Mu ‘awiyah, on 
being asked by him about his (Ziyad’s) administration said, ‘‘He appoints 
a man on the basis of honesty and virtue to the exclusion of favouritism 
and talks in the night with his courtiers to become resolute and wise for 
the administration of the state.” When asked how Ziyad reacted to 
recommendation, he said that there was no chance of its success with 
him.4+ 

Besides, he would not entrust anyone with an office until he pers- 
onally knew him to bea fit man. Recommendation would never weigh 
with him in such matters. He would say, “It is essential for the ruler to 
know his officials more than they know themselves.’’45 

As a result of this attitude, his choice fell on a number of competent 
and well-experienced companions of the Prophet whom he charged with 
such duties as the leading of expeditions in the enemy country, the main- 
tenance of the frontier provinces, the government of the outlying districts 
of the vast eastern Caliphate and the administration of justice. 

His appointments to the major executive posts, as a rule, were made 
after an interview with the nominee in which he made this solemn state- 
ment: “Take the decree of appointment and go to your post and be 
sure that you are appointed for one year and that you can adopt one of 
the following four courses : (a) If we find you an honest but feeble ruler, 
we would replace you by another for your feebleness, but your honesty 
will save you from our reproach; (b) if we find you dishonest but firm, 
we would disregard your firmness and will thoroughly chastise you for 
your dishonesty by belabouring you and by making your fine heavy and 
(c) if vou commit both the crimes against us, we shall inflict on you two 
punishments and (d) if we find you honest as well as firm, we would ex- 
tend your term, exalt you in honour and increase your wealth.’’*® 

This remarkable mandate meant that the governors were not to 
expect any concessionary or preferential treatment, not to regard their 
offices as assets for the satisfaction of their strong feelings of generosity and 
the clan, they were not to take themselves as masters of their own affairs, 


43- UA. p. 229. and ad-Dinawari (al-Akhbaru‘t-Tiwal, Leyden, 1885) = Din. p. 239. 
44. Lubabu |-A’dab’ Cairo, = Lub. p. 40. 

45. Ibnu 1-Faqih (kihabu’l Buldan, Leyden,)=IF, p. 26 & Ya‘q. 2/279. 
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free to pursue their own wills: they were made directly responsible to 
their overlord, their appointment was for one year on a tentative basis, 
so that only a satisfactory record of fidelity and firmness in the discharge 
of their duties could spare them a painful dismissal. 


7. ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


Ziayd’s powers of ijtihad and deduction were remarkable. His last 
interview with ‘Umar (as secretary of Abu-Musa about A. H. 23) had 
shown him to be a thorough faqgih and the Caliph was so well convinced 
of his grasp of the Qur’an that he had ordered the nobility of al-Basrah 
to follow and seek his advice.47, He had seen‘Umar disposing of many 
cases of justice and once claimed that ‘he possessed the best knowledge of 
the judicial administration of that Caliph.’42 Asa secretary of Abu- Musa, 
he had occasion to study several letters of ‘Umar addressed to the gover- 
nor about the basic principles and methods of justice. He had, besides, 
availed himself, for a number of years (A. H. 36-39), of the company of 
Ibnu-‘Abbas, the expert interpreter of the Qur’an, a skilful judge and a 
keen student of the Prophet’s usages. He was never accused of falsehood 
and had the reputation of a good unworldly man—zahid.49 The following 
held the office of Qadi under him at al-Basrah : 

1. ‘Imran b. al-Husayn al-Khuza‘i, one of the twenty-nine com- 
panions whom Abu-Musa had brought with him in A. H. 17 
from al-Madinah for his assistance.5° ‘Umar had directed him 
to acquaint the residents of al-Basrah with the Muslim law—Figh.°! 
He had taken a leading part in the wars of Faris and Karman 
as a general in thearmy.°? He resigned the Qadiship after some- 
time and died in 53.°* 

He was followed by ‘Abdullah b. Fudalah al-Laythi, a doubtful 
companion about whom I have not been able to discover any- 
thing.°* 

He was followed by his brother ‘Asim b. Fudalah, a doubtful 
companion as well. 

Next came Zurarah b. ‘Awfa al-Jurashi, a Tabi‘i, Muhaddith 
and Faqih®®. His last Qadi at al-Basrah was ‘Umayrah b. 


. Tab. 5/9 & Ibnu-‘Asakir = I ‘A, 5/407. 
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Yathribi, perhaps Ibnu-‘ Amir’s ex-Qadi. 

His Qadi at al-Kufah was the famous Shurayh b. Harith al-Kindi, 
the scanty-bearded, who died in A.H. 78. He was a man of quick wit and 
good common sense. Appointed by ‘Umar in 18 as his Qadi at al-Kufah, 
he retained his post for more than 50 years of which one year he spent at 
al-Basrah and according to another tradition, 7 years. His long term of 
office which is variously put by different authorities at 57, 60 and 75 and 
which, perhaps, is the longest ever held by a Qadi in Islam, testifies to his 
great ability as a legal arbiter. On his appointment he was ordered by 
‘Umar ‘‘not to be ill-disposcd, not to be quarrelsome, not to be bitter, not 
to sell or buy while in the Court of Justice and not to decide between two 
men in an angry mood.57 

In these early days, it is to be noted, there was no such elaborate 
code of law as came into being in the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. Apart from 
good conduct, two things were necessary in a Qadi: (a) an insight into 
the Qur’anic laws, coupled with an acquaintance with the usages of the 
Prophet and (b) the ability to apply these laws properly which required 
powers of deduction and sound analogy. The reason for Ka‘b b. Sur’s 
(d.36) appointment to the Qadiship of al-Basrah was that once ‘Umar 
called upon him to decide a difficult case and Ka‘b did it very ably by 
drawing an apt analogy from the Qur’an. Shurayh’s appointment was 
also due to another case in which he had shown deductive talent and 
common sense. ‘Umar recognized these two qualities as paramount and 
regarded the second as decisive of the eligibility of a man to the great 
office. He would not even mind if a man with these two qualifications 
was not a Sahabi, as Ka‘b and Shurayh were not. 

And these two qualities were very well found in Ziyad, over and 
above the constructive shrewdness of his mind. The functions of a Qadi 
were primarily to be performed by the Amir himself, as had been the way 
of the Prophet and ‘Umar. But the latter had allowed their separation 
in the provincial towns where the governor was not always available, 
being engaged very often in wars outside his capital. Yet, ‘Umar always 
desired and wanted that, as far as practicable, the governor should minis- 
ter justice and hence his decree to Abu-Musa:5° “Hold the administra- 
tion of the divine law, even though, it be for an hour in the day.” 

The importance of this precept was not missed by Ziyad and more- 
over, he had confidence in himself to perform this. duty successfully. 

Ziyad would sit with Shurayh in the Court to decide cases under his 
personal supervision. He had told him in plain terms to carefully watch 
his (Zivad’s) judgments and correct them without hesitation, if the dicta- 
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tes of justice so demanded. But Shurayh seldom found occasion to differ 
from him,59 

A number of instances of Ziyad’s acting as a judge are on record and 
it is desirable, in order to be practically enlightened on his conduct in 
this regard, to cite them here. A culprit who was brought to him to be 
sentenced to death, asked his permission to make ablutions and offer 
prayers to God in repentance of his previous sins, so that he might be 
spared punishment in-the hereafter. This was allowed. After he had 
said his prayers, Ziyad inquired of him as to whether he had sincerely 
repented and the man on acknowledging this was pardoned and released.®° 

One day, while he was sitting with Shurayh in the Court to decide 
cases, there came to him a man who said, “I came to al-Basrah when 
many of the Khitat (sites laid out for the habitation of the tribes) were 
still lying unoccupied and I intended to build a house for myself. But 
my cousins who had built their houses already, persuaded me not to make 
my house away from theirs and gave me a piece of land in their locality 
to make one. So I built a house and got married. ‘ Later, Satan set us 
at variance and they asked me to leave their locality.” Addressing the 
intending evictors, Ziyad declared, “You cannot do that. You prevented 
him from making a house when there were ample sites lying vacant and 
you had a surplus which you gave him. But now that land is no longer 
available, you have expelled him in order to do him harm. He should 
not be dislodged from his house.” Shurayh is said to have differed with 
his verdict on this occasion on the basis of the formula.* le 55)! )adl_prruol 


But, as this did not tally with the case, Ziyad did not alter his judgment.® 

Abu |-Aswad’s divorced wife lodged a suit before him against her 
husband who wanted to take away her child. In support of his claim for 
the child, Abu 1-Aswad said that he had borne it before her and delivered 
it before she had done so. She countered this argument by saying that 
he had delivered it out of sexual impulse, while she had so done out of 
compulsion and that while he had borne it light, she had borne it heavy. 
Impressed by her logic, he decided in her favour.®? 

A case of inheritance, in which a man had left behind a paternal and 
a maternal aunt, was brought to him. Listening to it, he said, “I shall 
decide it according to the decision I have seen ‘Umar pass in a similar 
case; he treated the paternal aunt like the brother and the maternal like 
the sister and awarded two thirds of the inheritance to the paternal aunt 
and one-third to the other one.’’®3 

A man brought his adversary to him and said, ‘This man owes me 
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a claim which he does not pay, counting upon some special privileges 
which he says he enjoys with you.” “Yes, he speaks the truth,” observed 
Ziyad, “I will tell you how those special privileges will benefit him with 
me: If it is proved that you owe him the claim, I shall take it from you 
inexorably, but if it is proved that he owes you, | shall decide against 
him and pay it to you myself on his behalf.’ 


8. POLICY TOWARDS THE PEASANTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Ziyad’s policy towards peasantry, apart from the humane principles 

of his rule, is aptly summed up in these memorsble words: “Treat the 
easants well, for as long as they are fat, you are also fat.”®5 This was 

bis edict to the Collectors of Kharaj. There is evidence that he would 
periodically tour the villages and country-side to study the conditions of 
the peasantry and agriculture and these tours would not be restricted to 
lands near-by but also extend to far off districts. He was anxious to 
bring every tract of land under cultivation and provided facilities for it. 
He actively encouraged industry in agriculture and rewarded the indus- 
tries peasantry and landlords by reducing their Kharaj. Once touring in 
the villages near as-Sus (a city in Khuzistan, Yaq. 5/172) he was much 
pleased to see a large area under prosperous crops there. When he had 
completed the tour, he summoned the land lords, the Chief men of the 
city, thoroughly appreciated their industry and growing zeal and reduced 
one hundred thousand dirhems from their Kharaj.° He made a procla- 
mation that all who would strive to grow better crops and cultivate more 
land would be awarded twice the amount of the reduction. “Divine re- 
compense arising from large-scale cultivation and public security was the 
best profit,” was his motto.®7 

During his viceroyalty, he very liberally allotted pieces of land, lying 
idle between the rivers and the Capital (al-Basrah) for cultivation. If a 
man did not cultivate a piece of land for two years, he would forfeit it. 

The amount of the land revenue which he was able to realize by his 
vigilant, sympathetic and cultivate-more-land policy was never approached 
after him. In fact, it continued steadily to dwindle, with the exception of 
an accidental rise in the short reign of ‘Umar b. ‘Abdi l-Aziz and could 
only get the level of 5 crores and 48 lakhs for as-Sawad in the famous reign 
of ar-Rashid, the Abbasid Caliph.®9 


g. POLICY TOWARDS THE KHAWARI]J 


Ziyad’s viceroyalty was an era of peace and prosperity and there 
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occurred no civil or sectarian wars during his term of office of nine years. 
He lived at peace with the Khawarij and it is a great compliment to his rule 
that so fanatical and religiously fastidious a party should have found no 
cause for repudiating his authority. 

His policy towards them had three aspects: (a) killing of such active 
Khawarij as threatened the peace (b) reconciliation of the more peaceful 
ones, (c) not taking up the sword until it was clearly evident that a person 
was an active Khariji, that is, none was to be killed merely on suspicion.7° 

His policy towards them was dictated by reformist motives. He knew 
that the Tahkim fever had subsided and that it was only the revengeful 
memories of the pious victims who had fallen at an-Nahrawan (A. H. 38) 
and a system of government different from the pattern of ‘Umar and Abu- 
Bakr which excited these men to rebellion, so that as long as a virtuous 
government lasted and tried to win their confidence, they would show no 
hostility. And in conformity with this belief and his general policy which 
aimed at maintaining contact with his subjects, he would invite a party of 
the leading Khawarij for a talk. But they would visit him only occasion- 
ally. On meeting them one day he said them, “I think you are prevented 
from coming to me owing to lack of conveyance.” This they admitted. 
He would thenceforth send riding beasts for them.7'. On hearing of this 
kindly attitude of Ziyad, ‘Umar b. ‘Abdi l-‘ Aziz, the pious Umayyad Caliph 
(d. 101), is said to have remarked, ‘“‘God bless Ziyad, he collected for them 
(his subjects) with the industry of an ant and toiled for their well-being like 
an affectionate mother, reformed al-Iraq with the Iraqians without seeking 
help of the Syrians and taxed it at 108 million dirhems.” 

One day, he sent a messenger to a Khariji of the tribe Sa‘d with orders 
to bring him. He siezed the Khariji and informed him of the Viceroy’s 
orders. When he was brought before Ziyad, the latter said to him after 
thanking Allah, wishing peace for the Prophet and complimenting Abu- 
Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman, “Your keeping away from me has stirred my 
suspicions.” The Khariji, after performing the same ceremony except that 
he did not mention ‘U¢hman said, “You must be true to your word, you 
have said that you would not interfere with anyone who does not interfere 
with you and so I live in retirement in my house.”’ Ziyad ordered for him 
a gift, a robe of honour and a beast of burden. Men in surprise asked 
him when he went out, as to what had brought him the reward and _ the 
Khariji observed, “I cannot tell you all the details about it except that I 
visited a man who has no control on good, harm, life, death or resurrection 
and that through such a man God has conferred on me this reward.’’7? 


10. PUBLIC WORKERS 
Ziyad was the greatest builder of public buildings since the foundation 
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of Islam. We learn that in the annual budget, he would make 
specific allocation of money for his building programme.73 But he was not 
an amateur builder. Pubtic money which, to quote ‘Umar b. ‘Abdi l- 
‘Aziz, “‘he gathered with the toil of an ant,’ he very scrupulously guarded 
against extravagance or mere show. His motto was: ‘decency and practi- 
cal thoroughness.’ His six years of stay in Faris amidst the architectural 
splendour of the Sassanid civilization could not make him swerve from 
the ideal of sober moderation, set up by Islam and common sense. He 
built a great deal and some of his architectural monuments in both the 
capitals have been recorded. 


(a) CONSTRUCTIONS AT AL-KUFAH 


The great city was founded by Sa‘d b. Abi-Waqqas in A.H. 17. 
The plan of its foundation and that of the sister city of al-Basrah was 
more or less the same. First of all a site for the congregational mosque 
was laid out in a commanding central square. At Sa‘d’s instance, a 
robust man stood in the middle of the site and shot with full strength four 
arrows to the four points of the compass and the distance reached by 
them was marked. This done, roads were laid out in the following ratios 
and in accordance with the orders of ‘t'mar: main roads—4o cubits, 
medium-sized ones—3o cubits, ordinary ones—2o cubits; lanes—7 cubits; 
cross-roads—6o cubits. The Khitat (the sites for the occupation of the 
army) beyond those points were next laid out and houses constructed and 
the tribes lodged.74 A roof 200 cubits in length, supported on red sand- 
stone columns, brought from the ruined buildings of the Kisra in the vici- 
nity of al-Hirah, was erected in the mosque which was spacious enough to 
hold 40,000 souls, the number of the Muqatilah of the city.75 Separated 
by a path of 200 cubits, facing the mosque, was built the Government 
House, the so-called Qasr-us-Sa’d. It was constructed by a Persian, Ruz- 
bih, out of the material of the ruined buildings of the Kisra in the neigh- 
bourhood of al-Hirah.7° 

In his first governorship, al-Mughirah enlarged the mosque and re- 
built it, but according to another version, only enlarged it without any 
change in the structure.?7_ It remained in the latest shape for more than 
twenty-four years, no governor effecting any change or improvement in it, 
not even ‘Ali whose four years of stay at al-Kufah were taken up by wars 
and anxieties. 

On assuming the government of al-Kufah, Ziyad set about to cons- 
truct a new mosque worthy of a great capital. He called expert Persian 
architects who had constructed the imperial buildings of the Kisra before 
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Islam and discussed with them the site of the new mosque, its dimension 
and structure. It was agreed upon to give it a height of 30 cubits and 
this raised a difficulty as pillars of such eminence were not available. 
One of them, an architect of the Kisra, however, suggested that pillars 
could be carved out of the hills of al-Ahwaz. It was so done and the 
pillars were sculptured, bored and stuffed with lead and iron, every 
complete piece costing 1800 dirhems,” and erected to bear a large roof 
which was also given the support of the side and back walls.729 The 
mosque had a capacity for accommodating 60,000 souls.*° The floor of 
the mosque was unpaved and dusty and the congregation had to shake 
the dust off their hands on rising up from the Sajdah. He foresaw in the 
practice a real danger. “I am afraid,” he observed, ‘that in the course 
of time, men might take the shaking of the hands in the prayers as a 
Sunnah.” To avert this, he caused pebbles of good quality to be s. = tte- 
red on the floor of the mosque.*! 

After the mosque, he turned to the Chancellery House and construct- 
ed it in keeping with the needs of his well organized government. We 
have no details of how it was planned and shaped.*? 

Another item of construction undertaken by him at al-Kufah, was 
the great bridge, known as Qantaratu |-Kufah. It spanned, perhaps, the 
Euphrates. In the pre-Islamic days, it was a vaulted bridge (Qantarah) 
built by a Christian of the tribe Ju‘fi. Later, it fell to ruins and was 
replaced by a bridge made of boats or planks of wood. Great traffic 
passed over it. In Islamic times, Ziyad was the first man to convert it 
into a vaulted bridge of bricks again.*3 


(b) CONSTRUCTION AT AL-BASRAH 


The planning of al-Basrah in its last foundation in A.H. 17 had 
been, more or less, on the lines of al-Kufah. It was founded by ‘Utbah b. 
Chazwan in A.H. 14. The new colony bordered on low lands, on which 
grew plenty of reeds. It was this material which was used for the making 
of the army huts, the fencing of the central mosque and the building of 
the Chancellery House. There was no roof to the mosque, as far as it is 
known. The Chancellery House was built in a wide plain lying in front 
of the mosque and called ad-Dahna’. 

The city was founded finally according to plan by the third governor, 
Abu-Musa al-Ash‘ari (17-29). He enlarged the mosque, erected an 
enclosure of sun-dried bricks around and covered a portion of it with a 
roof of grass or straw. The Chancellery House was similarly renovated. 
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We do not hear of any repairs, renovation or enlargement having taken 
place in the following years, not even in the two liberal regimes of Ibnu- 
‘Amir (22~35 and 41-43). 

To Ziyad, the mosque was a vital. institution. It was the platform 
from which all decisions of public interest were delivered ; it was the 
forum of the Muslim theocracy. He paid to it his first attention. Its 
columns were brought from the hills of al-Ahwaz. The front roof was 
supported on five pillars, each having four knots and the dome was made 
of stone. The structure of the building was of baked bricks and gypsum 
and the roof of the valuable teak wood. Inside it he made for himself a 
closet—Maqsurah. The floor was strewn.with good quality pebbles to 
preclude the shaking of the hands in the prayers, lest it should become in 
the course of time a part of the worship. The area was much enlarged 
so as to admit of space for about one hundred thousand persons. ‘The 
boundary wall was reconstructed to look decent and be strong, The 
pulpit, which so far had stood in its centre, was removed to a command- 
ing position under the roof.8+ 

A new Chancellery House was built at the back of the mosque. For, 
as long as it was in front, the Governor had to cross the whole courtyard, 
walking over the shoulders of the prostrate worshippers before reaching 
his place. To quote his own words, in justification of the change of site : 
“It is undesirable for the Imam to walk over the shoulders of the 

le.”®5 The Chancellery building was spacious enough to accommo- 
date the different departments of his government. But in keeping with 
the simplicity of his life and the dictates of practical requirements, he 
made it of sun-dried bricks. He did not take a separate house or Qasr for 
his residence. 

Of these two buildings some details are found in history, as we have 
seen. As for the others, we have a bare mention. The following belong 
to this category : 

1. Madinat ur-Rizq—a large establishment for public provisions. 
His vast army—80,000 strong and the biggest in all the military centres 
of Islam,—and. their household received their subsistence from it. From 
its great size it was called the City of Provisions. (Madinat ur-Rizq) 

2. A large vault—Qubbah, erected in a spacious field and away from 
the population, for the inspection of Mugqatilah.®° 


3. A palace, called Qasru n-Nawahiq.*’ But it is not clearly shown 
whether he had himself built or bought it. It belonged to a time prior 
to his viceroyalty, perhaps when he was the Director of Finance under 
Ibnu- Amir. During his viceroyalty, he constructed no private building, 
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as is claimed by al-Asma ‘i.®8 
4. A large quarter, laid out and built for the residence of the 4,000 
noble- Se and warlike slaves of Bukhara.*9 
e author of Kitabu |-Buldan, (Ibnu |-Faqih, a third century geogra- 
pher and literary figure) has cited a long list of Ziyad’s public works, 
mostly buildings, which he says came to be attributed to other persons. 
We do not find any support for this statement in any other available work 
on geography, history or belles-lettres, but two things lend strength to his 
assertion. One is the testimony of the third century historian and a relia- 
ble one, ‘Atham al-Kufi,%° that Ziyad annually budgetted a definite sum 
for construction and secondly, the worth of Kitabu /-Buldan itself as an 
important document, full of much original information, drawn from _pri- 
mary sources, but lost to us. The list, referring to Ziyad’s works at 
al-Basrah alone, gives the following :- 
1. Daru r-Rizq :- it was built by him as we have seen elsewhere, as 
deputy of Abu-Musa somewhere between 18 and 21. 
2. His own house:- this also belonged to the period prior to his 
viceroyalty. For, as viceroy, ‘he never set one brick over another, never 
planted a palm-tree for personal use.’ 9" 


Al-Bayda’ and al-Hamra’, probably two palaces of unknown 
identity to us. 


4. The quarters of 4,000 Bukhari slaves. 
Seven mosques, some of which bore the names, Masjidu |-Asa- 


wirah, Masjidu-Bani-‘Adii, Masjidu-Mujashi*, and Masjidu-Huddan in 
the Azd quarter. 
6. 


Every mosque of a!-Basrah with a circular courtyard. 


7. The Dam of Mus ‘ab b. as-Zubayr. We know nothing about this. 
8. Nahru-‘Adii. 
g. Nahru-Bulbul. 

10. Nahru-Murrah. 

11. Nahru-Bashshar. 

12. The cemetery of Hisn. 

13. The cemetery of Shayban (b. ‘Abdillah, the Commander of 
Ziyad’s Guard). 

14. The Hammam (public bath) of Siyah, perhaps, , Siyah al-Aswari, 
the commander of the Asawirah who had embraced Islam and settled at 
al-Basrah. 

15. The Hammam of Fil (Ziyad’s chamberlain). 

16. The Hammam of Minjab (b. Rashid ad-Dabbi, a tribal chief 
and a friend of Ziyad). All these public baths are counted by al-Balad- 


88. TSA. 51414 

89. UA. p. 192. 

go. P. 235. 

gt. It is the opinion of al-Asma‘i, quoted by Ibnu-Asakir 5/414. 
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huri among the first built in the city and therefore should belong to the 
period before Ziyad’s viceroyalty. 

17. The Palace of Ibnu-‘Ammar. No details are known of this. 

18. The Palace of Aws. Al-Baladhuri, quoting Hisham b. al-Kalbi, 
says that this palace was attributed to Aws b. Tha ‘labah b. Ruqayy.a 
Banu-Taymillahi and a great army leader and a noble in Khurasan. % 
He does not say that Aws had built the palace himself. 93 

19. The Gate of ‘Uthman (b. Abi l-‘Asi ath-Thagafi). Al-Baladhu- 
ri in this case also does not specify that the Gate was built by ‘Uthman. 

20. The Pool (Hafir) of Muti‘. Nothing is known about it. The 
numbers 7 to 20 are prefaced in Aitabu l-Buldan by the statement that 
every thing made or accomplished by Ziyad at the city was attributed to 
others. 


11, COURT, SOCIETY & PUBLIC LIFE 


On getting the viceroyalty of the Eastern Caliphate, Ziyad’s ambi- 
tion had achieved its full plenitude. He might have had an ambition for 
a still greater rise but he was not anxious for it. He had got the full 
measure of “the honour and the ascending of the pulpits” which in 
al-Mughirah’s opinion he loved. 9% But that did not mean to him the 
aggrandizement of his own self or the exaltation of his ego, it meant the 
fulfilment of his kingly ideal, as taught by the canons of Islam and the 
careful study of the previous rulers. In his youth, he was particular about 
his external appearance, as he was particular and remained so about all 
vital values, so that ‘Umar was surprised by the smartness of his dress of 
fine linen and light boots which none else had before put on at al-Basrah, 95 
But as he rose in position, the complexes of person, prestige, and exterior 
(a result of his low origin also) set to decline so that he would be seen in a 
patched garment,’ or on an ordinary mule 97 during his viceroyalty and 
at the acme of his worldly prosperity. His interests, on becoming ruler, 
as minister of men’s needs, as maintainer of the Muslim State, began to 
converge progressively on such broad perspective as public welfare and 
the stability of Islam. To these, he dedicated his life till his untimely 
death. 

The major portion of the hours of the day and night was spent in 
public service. The day would be passed in meeting men and delega- 
tions and in disposing of the multifarious business of the government; the 
night-often whole nights-in talking to his associates, the City Fathers, 


Bal. p, 412. 
Bal. p. 363. 
IAH. 4/68. 
Ibnu-Qutaybah (kitabu‘l- Ma‘arif., Leyden) =1Q. p. 274 & I‘A 5/407. 
Tab. 61163; 
UA. p. 265. 
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about State matters, and sometimes other instructive topics but never 
frivolous ones. One night, to cite only two instances, the talk centred 
round the Khawarij and one of his companions, Ghaylan b. Kharashah, 
delivered a long discourse on them till the early hours of the morning.% 
On another occasion, he asked the same man to relate to him the history 
of the Arabs, their hard and distressful life, so that ‘‘we all may thank 
God for His blessings on us.’% Inthe words of a contemporary, “he 
conversed in the night to become wise for the administration of the day.’’!°° 
Another contemporary, the great ash-Sha‘bi, bears witness to his attitude 
towards his associates and courtiers and the fruitful atmosphere of his 
assemblies. He says, ‘I have long kept Ziyad’s company but I have never 
seen a man keeping more profitable society than he, nor one more gener- 
ous to and considerate for his associates, nor one more simple and _ less 
hypocritical.’'”! 

The following lines were engraved in bold letters on the four walls of 
his Court where he used to preside in the day-time. 

1. Strictness without Violence, Leniency without Weakness. 

2. Allowances in their season, Salaries at the appointed time. 

3. Good men will be rewarded for their goodness, the criminals 
will be punished for their crime. 

4. Free access at all times to the messenger of the frontier/governor 
and night-visitor.'°? 

As his eyes would fall on one or the other of the four walls, he would 
repeat these mottoes to himself. These were some of the main principles 
which he had enunciated in his memorable speech at al-Basrah and _ these 
he kept constantly on his tongue lest he should forget them in his dealings 
with men. 

His orders to his chamberlain, ‘Ajlan were as follows: “I have given 
you command of this door but on four men you will have no control: 

(1) The herald of the prayers, when he comes to call me. 

(2) The night-visitor, who must have something serious to tell or 
he would not come at that time. 

(3) The envoy of the frontier governor; for the delay of an hour 
(in this case) will make the work of a year null and void. 

(4) The cook when he is ready with the food.” 

He hated flattery and always appreciated a candid approach, unmixed 
with sycophancy, from his associates and the needy people who attended 
his door daily. The following episode very well exemplifies this attitude: 
A delegation of the desert Arabs visited him and their spokesman said, 
“May God keep you in good health, O Amir; although we have been 


98. Kam. 2/135. 

99. UA. 3/128. 

too. Lub. p. 40. 

tot. I. A. 5/414. 

102. TAH. 4/75 & Iqd. 3/235. 
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inspired by a desire to see you and have emaciated our beasts in reaching 
your door, we know very well that no one can withhold a favour vouched 
by God and that none can bestow what He has not decreed. You are, 
O Amir, only a custodian and we the seekers of favours and so if it be 
permissible to you to give us something, we shall praise God and thank 
you and if it be not, we shall praise God and absolve you from any blame. 
He was so immensely pleased with this frank address that he said to his 
associates, “By God, I have never heard a speech: more accomplished, more 
concise and more pregnant with speedy results than this.’’'°3 

Disliking flattery he did not attract professional poets and whatever 
eulogies were composed on him, they were natural and unstudied. 

Ziyad sought to be acquainted with his subjects as a herdsman is 
acquainted with his herd, and in this he succeeded to a surprising degree. 
A needy man once approached him and in order to introduce himself, he 
began to narrate his genealogy. He smiled at the man’s ignorance of himself 
and said, “You want to introduce yourself to one who knows you thorough- 
ly your name, your Kunyah, the name of your father, your ‘Arif, your 
family and your clan. My knowledge of iny subjects is to such extent that 
ifa man whom I am accustomed to see ina particular mantle, puts on a 
borrowed one, I would not fail to recognise him.”’ 

To cultivate this acquaintance of his subjects and to raise the curtain 
of unfamiliarity and awe between the ruler and the ruled and also to gain 
their cordial loyalty, he used to take his meals every day with the common 
people, except on Fridays, when he fasted in the day and dined with them 
in the evening only. Milk was one of the regular items of the morning 
meal,.'°t He paid full regard to all his guests and there was no inequality in 
the food served to him, his associates and the public. While taking his meal 
one day, he was served with some honey by his attendant. He delayed 
taking it, waiting to see the other people also supplied with it. But when 
none turned up with more honey, he inquired from the mess-managers 
what had happened with it. They told him that they did not have enough 
honey to serve all. His spirit of equality was roused; he could not accept 
that privilege in a mass banquet. He ordered the removal of his lot and 
did not taste it until he had seen all provided with it.'°5 


K. A. Fario. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE ‘ARAB-IRANIAN 
CULTURE FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES UPTO 
THE FALL OF BAGHDAD* 


HE social structure of a people is based on some inherited as well as on 

some acquired traits. So far as the term Arabian culture is concerned, 

its origin is not claimed for the Arabs themselves or for Arabia alone, 
but it is termed so simply because this culture arose under an Arabian 
polity and the language by which it was propagated was Arabic. Another 
name for this culture could be Islamic or Saracenic' but these names 
are too restricted in their sense, as they exclude the Christians, the Jews, 
and the other Arabists of different nationalities who took an outstanding 
part in the development of this culture.? 

These votaries who contributed to this culture did so at the bidding of 
the Arabs and mostly wrote in Arabic because in the beginning only 
Arabic and the Arabs were in the ascendant and later on even when the 
Arab influence dwindled, the others who followed there retained Arabic 
as the official as well as religious language for a long time though their 
nationality was different and they spoke other languages too besides 
Arabic, hence it would be appropriate to call it Arab or Arabian culture 
to be more precise. 

It was through the efforts of certain Umayyad as well as Abbasid 
Caliphs, who were purely or partly Arabs, that the Greek treasures were 
rescued from oblivion and brought to the notice of these learned men who 
further developed them and improved upon the raw material supplied to 
them in crude form. 

Next the zeal of the Arabs for advancement of knowledge and refine- 
ment was further infused into their culture when the Persian and Greek 

* Read ata Session of the All India Oriental Conference. 

1. The word Saracens is either derived from the Arabic root Sharq which means 
East, and therefore the word Saracens means ‘lhe people of the East,”’ or it is 
derived from the word “Sahra”’ a desert, and then its significance would be 
“The people of the Desert’”’ which epithet is more probable as often the Arab 
poets have referred to themselves as “Sons of the Desert.”” For reference see 
Gilman, Saracens {London - Fisher Unwin) 1888, first page of the Preface. See 
also the Oxford English Dictionary. 

Farmer, H. G. Musical Influence (William Reeves Publication) p. 2, foot note. 
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influences were engrafted on it. These two cultures were in a way them- 
selves Semitic in origin and most suitable for adaptation to the Arab 
requirements because the Persian and the Greek cultures in their own 
turn were indebted to the culture of the ancient Semitic people of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. 

This tremendous task of the fusion of the various cultures was, how- 
ever, done at the instance of the Arabs and their achievements in arts, 
science and literature dwarf into insignificance anything of a like nature 
in the East and in the West. Libri3 has truly said, “‘Efface the Arabs 
from history and the renaissance of letters would have been retarded for 
several centuries.”’+ There is no denying the fact that the Arabs in parti- 
cular and the Muslims in general have been acclaimed as the torch-bearers 
of knowledge in Europe. 

The inhabitants of the Abbasid Empire as found in Baghdad in the 
middle of the ninth century were a mixture of two main blends comprised 
of two races, the Semites and the Aryans, or, to be more exact, they were 
either Arabs or Persians as the pure Arab stock was not altogether extinct 
at that stage but curiously enough almost all of them had a tinge of Per- 
sianization. Many practices, customs and manners were Persian in 
origin, taste and style. Hogarth,® an authority on this subject, very aptly 
remarks that seldom has any conqueror ever sat at the feet of the con- 
quered without the least demur as the Arabs did as disciples before the 
Persians when the supremacy of the latter was realised by the former in the 
field of intellect and arts. We find that the pure Arabs, as described in 
legend and early history, fast vanished or they changed their ways and 
manners adopting the style of the Persian nobles. ‘They were totally per- 
sianized in their daily living, mode of life, dress, attitude and perspective, 
so much so that very soon it became the general rule and practice to 
have Persian wives. This tendency increased even more during the reign 
of al-Mamun, whose mother Marajil and wife Buran were both of Per- 
sian origin. With ease and plenty came the luxurious ways of the aristo- 
crats of Iran and people soon plunged headlong into sacred as well as 
profane practices adopted from foreigners much earlier than the time 
when al-Mamun set his foot on the caliph’s throne. With Baghdad as 
the Abbasid seat of government a thorough mingling and blending of 
cultures took place and thus a mixed culture evolved under whose benign 
influence civilization took great strides in contrast to the Umayyad rule 
at Damascus where the Arabs did not come into contact with their eastern 
neighbours so much. The result was that everlasting traces of this mixed 
culture are still to be found in a vast vocabulary given to world civiliza- 
tion. 


Libri, Hist. Math. p. 15 

Farmer cit. supra pp. 2—3. 

Hogarth, D.G. Arabia—(Oxford 1922 p. 63. His actual words are, “Never has 
captor more swiftly been captured by his captive than Arabia by Persia. 
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The Muslim sailors brought the compass to Europe. Similarly 


Admiral (Amir-al Bahr) Arsenal (derived from Dar al-San’ah) and Tariff 
( T‘areef) tell the tale of their origin.® 


The medical annals of medieval times are adorned by such illustrious 
names as al-Razi (Rhazes—d.g23 A.C. a resident of the persian town Rayy), 
who was the first to distinguish in a scientific way between measles and 
smallpox; issued edicts on infection in collaboration with other prominent 
medical authorities on plague which was simply called in Europe at that 
time the ‘Black Death’ sent by God as a punishment for the sins of men, 
and established much earlier than Dr. Jenner, the famous discoverer of 
vaccination, that once a person is infected with pox, he is immune from 
it for the rest of his life. Al-Nafis, (d. 1288 A.C.) to whose credit is to be 
put the discovery of the pulmonary circulation of the blood, was a pioneer 
in this, and it was about two and half centuries later that he was follow- 
ed by Servctus, the modern authority on this topic. There was the well- 
known physician Ibn Zuhr of Spain who has been credited with being the 
first to discuss feeling in bones and to describe that the itch mite (su’abat 
al-jarab) was an infectious disease.7 


Dr. Osler® has recognised Ibn Sina, again a scholar of Persian origin, 
(Avicenna—d.1037 A.C.) asthe original authority who established for the 
first time in the history of social sciences that water and soil spread disease. 
His book, the Canon (al-Qanun) was treated as an authority in medicine 
for centuries in Europe. Several other works of Arab, or to be more 
exact of Muslim, authors in their Latin versions were used since the dawn - 
of civilization in Europe, as the chief text books in such European Univer- 
sities as Naples, Bologna and Paris, as well as in the medical academies of 
Salerno and Montpellier. It was due to these facts that such terms as 
*‘julep” (Ar. Julab, from Per. gulab, rose-water), for a medicinal aromatic 
drink ; “rob” (Ar.rubb), for a conserve of inspissated fruit juice with 
honey ; and “syrup” (Ar.Sharab from which it was derived as sharbah— 
drink—any beverage), a solution of sugar made in water according to an 
official formula and often medicated with some special therapeutic, 
became words of common usage in European countries. “Soda” which 
in medieval Latin meant headache and in _ the form ‘sodanum’ headache 
remedy, comes ultimately from Arabic word (¢lae) ‘Suda,’ splitting pain 


in the head. The science of chemistry developed out of al-chemy 
and “alcohol” (Ar. al-kuhi!),'° “alkali” (Ar. al-qali), ‘‘alembic” (Ar. 
al-inbiq, originally Greek) “aludel” (Ar. al-uthal—vessels), “realgar”’ 
(Ar. raj al-ghar—‘the powder of the cave”), “tutty” (Ar. tutiya, from 


Farmer cit. supra—p. 11. 

Mohd. Rihab in Archiv fur Geschichte der Medizin, vol, xix (1927) pp. 123-68. 
Osler, W. The Evolution of Modern Medicine (New Haven 1922), p. 22. 
Hitti, P. K. History of the Arabs (London 1943) p. 579. 

The English word “coal” may possibly be from this word also. 
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Sanskrit) and “elixir” (Ar. al-iksir) may be mentioned as evidence of Arab 
influence, which point may further be illustrated by giving a few ex- 
amples from the fine arts and the musical vocabulary''—arabesque, 
“jute” and ‘‘rebeck.” Similarly the various terms of industrial 
and daily life may be quoted as a further illustration e.g. “sofa’’, 
“‘mattress”, ‘‘muslin”, “satin’’, and “atlas.’’ To take a few terms from 
the agricultural vocabulary the following may be mentioned—‘‘lemon”’, 
“orange’’, “‘ginger’’, “‘rice’’, *‘cotton”’, and “‘sugar.”’ Paper and ‘‘ream”’, 
a philological reminder of the Arabic equivalent (raismah), prove that 
even in this branch the Arabs were in the forefront.’* Muslim tactics 
were adopted by non-Muslims even in artillery and the Moorish pike. 
In petty trades and professions Muslim influence predominated'3 and 
this was due to the highly refined and original nature of the technique of 
the art known to the Muslims in general. 

Arab travellers had gone far and wide in their voyages and their 
relations with India were most cordial.'* The produce (of India 
was taken by them to Europe through Syria and Egypt) and articles of 
trade from Europe were brought by them to India, the West Indies, 
China and Japan. The Abbasid capital Baghdad was closer to India 
and with the rest of the East, consequently the Islamic culture began to 
flourish in India and elsewhere, mosques were built at an early age and 
continued upto the times of al- Mamun. 

The spices of India were taken to Yemen from where the cargo was 
carried on camels to Syria and Egypt by the coastal line of the Red Sea 
and then to Europe through the Mediterranean Sea.'5 
This Jed to an all round prosperity of the Arabs at a very early 
stage.'© 

The imports of a country are a clear indication of its status and 
reflects favourably on the habits, the pursuits and the character of the 
people living there. 

We find that once an Arab described India to ‘Umar I (634-44A. C.) 
thus: Joc le vet y gil: ha » ,2le,« that is India’s rivers abound with 


pearls, her mountains are full of rubies and the trees there are simply 
attar (perfume) itself.'7 


Farmer, H.G, History cit. supra and articles from J. R.A. 5S. also Ribera 
Julian—Music in Ancient Arabia and Spain, tr. Eleanor Hague and Marian 
Leffingwell (Stanford University, 1929) Cf. Hitti and Nabih A. Faris—The 
Arab Heritage (New Jersey, 1946) p. 5+ 
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This description very well reflects the luxuries of the life enjoyed by 
the aristocrats and the comfortable life indulged in by an average Arab. 
Ibn Ahurdadbeih describes that the imports to Arabia from India and 
other places in the gth century A.C. were ‘ud (aloes), abnus (ebony), 
kafur (camphor), laung (clove), joz bua (jai phal), sandal and many 
high class perfumes and spices including kabab chini, naryal (copra or 
coconut) sun ke kapre (cloth made of Hessian), velvety cloth, elephants, 
parrots and peacocks ; from Sarandip (Ceylon) rubies, pearls, crystals 
and sinyaza, used in rectifying precious stones; from Malabar pepper 
(filfil) ; from Gujrat lead ; from the Deccan Bukam and Wazi and from 
Sind Kat (Ar. bi) a medicine, bamboo and cane. '® 


Shustery says that they imported balm, spices, myrrh and other 
articles from Western India and exported them to. Egypt and Palestine. 
They risked sea voyages as far as Coromandel, Ceylon and further East 
in the Indian ocean. In the west they explored the East African coast 
and had established several colonies in that continent. The chief sea 
port and centre of trade was Arabia Felix—the modern Eden. In the 
north their activities extended as far as Palestine and Syria.'9 


A traveller Mus‘ir b. Muhalhil who visited India in 331 A. H. (942-3 
A. C.) describes that Ghazai—China vessels coming from India—were 
used by the Arabs.?° 


Another aspect of this problem is what India contributed to the Arab 
vocabulary so far as the art of navigation was concerned when the Arab 
barges frequented the coasts of India. The first word borrowed by the 
Arabs was Barjah which was an arabicised form of the Indian word 
‘Berah’—.}. or Berhah. The letter ‘h’ is changed into Arabic with 


‘J. An other word is “Donij” which is the Indian word “Dongi.’’? 
There are some more words of this type but their origin is not fully 
established. These are ‘“‘hori’”’ (meaning not known) “balij” which 
stands for the roof of a ship, “‘josh’’ which means the cordage and the 
last one is “kanir’” which signifies the rope made of the bark of the 
naryal. (Coconut.)?3 


There is a word which conveys a good deal of naval tradal history in 
its development. It is Nau Khuda a composite word made of ‘Nau’ 
meaning boat in Hindi and ‘Khuda’ a_ word which means master. Its 
current form is ‘‘Nakhuda”’ which Arabicised as ‘““Nakhudhah” — its plural 
form being ‘‘Nawa‘khidhah”. How beautifully the poet Amir Ahusrau 


18. Ibn Khurdadbeih—al- Masalik wa al-Mamalik (Leyden) p- 71. 

19. Shustery, Volume I, Page 195. 

20. Yaqut, ‘Mu’jimul Buldan, Vol. V III, p. 348 under the word ‘Nahrawan.’ 
21. Beruni, Kitab al-Hind (London) p. to2. 
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23. Swa al Sabil fi al-Maulid wa al-Dakhil by Dr. Arnold. 
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gives vent to his sentiments of ‘‘tawakkul’’ in the following hemistich: 
“Ma Khuda dareem ma ra nakhuda darkar nist” 53 las Ul; els laa 
<~.j)§ which is essentially a Muslim sufistic idea.** 

As export and imports of a people testify to their cultural attainments, 
similarly any nation’s pastimes and amusements also throw a great deal of 
light on their cultural values. 

Chausar and shatranj (chess) — both games were imported from India. 
They were not only pastimes but many problems of astronomy and 
mathematics were involved therein.?5 

In chess the word “‘ruk”’ or “‘rook’’ came through Arab contact 2° and 
is traced to be of Indian origin derived from ‘rath’ — (chariot). Another 
version is that the problems of Jabr-w-Qadr ,.5 » »» were solved in these 


games as certain chessmen or pieces were free to move in every direction 
while others were restricted in this respect and could only go in a definite 
way or on a particular path for example the “queen” and the “knight” 
differ very much in their movements. To push this theory of Jabr-w-Qadr 
still further it may be said that chausar or nard depicts ‘Jabr’ while chess 
depicts ‘Qadr’. The wonderful story of the calculating skill which the 64 
squares of this game involve makes this game still more interesting.?7__ It is 
stated that the inventor of the game asked the king, to whom he presented 
it, that as a reward the first square of the chess board should be filled with 
one grain of wheat only and every other square after that should have the 
multiple of the adjacent one till all the squares were filled. It was dis- 
covered that the reward was very costly and the king could not pay it. 
Yaqubi and Mas’udi tried to calculate it to its final digit. Besides this 
the path of the planets and stars, the “Buruj’ (signs of Zodiac) and many 
other important things are indicated thereby.” 

Both these games were popular among the Iranians and Arabs and 
“Chausar”’ was early to reach Arabia, as we find mention of it in the 


24. Sulaiman Nadwi-Arabo Hind ke Ta‘allugat, p. 64, for a further list see below: 
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traditions. Chess was imported perhaps during the Abbasid age in the 
second century of the Hijra.29 

So far as the question of trade and commerce of the Arabs was con- 
cerned they were fully conscious of the methods which might improve the 
conditions and affairs of the people in general in this respect. We find 
that under the early Abbasid period syndicates of merchants composed of 
representatives from among them were formed which were charged with 
the supervision of commercial transactions (including perhaps the 
control of rates and prices of all sorts of commodities) and the decision of 
disputes between mercantile men and the duty of suppressing fraud.3° It 
was presided over by one of the most influential members called the 
“Rais al-Tujjar” jbeJ! |.4, and the syndics of the corporation were called 


“Umana” (clWJ) i.e: trustees (singular amin-trustee) .3' 


They created an office of ‘‘ Muhtasib” or intendant of the market, who 
went round daily to examine the weights and measures of the traders. 
Any attempt to cheat led to immediate punishment.3? 

Self-government was especially fostered and municipal institutions 
were protected and encouraged. There was no absolute bureaucracy in 
the strict sense of the term in the Muslim world anywhere and the com- 
munity generally governed itself. The supreme power only looked into 
payment of taxes.33 


Further, to dilate more on the cultural development of the Arabs in 


general, it may be observed that literary institutions, colleges, academic 
bureaus, libraries, observatories and hospitals were quite common in 
practically all well-developed large towns of the Muslim world at a time 
when the occidental world was prayete in complete darkness and the 


people there were quite ignorant of the very rudiments of civilization. 

It is an admitted fact that when the Muslims founded colonies or 
built large cities like Baghdad, where the population was estimated to be 
several millions, or a port town like Siraf, which was a flourishing Muslim 
settlement a little earlier than the foundation of Baghdad and about which 
Maqdisi reports in the 4th century of the Hijra that it was a grand city 
unparalleled in the whole Islamic world,3+ where the cost of one house 
was estimated to be more than one lac of dirhems,35 they became cons- 
cious of the rights of citizenship and performed their duties splendidly. 
This led to a civilization of a high order which according to a well-known 
theory is mainly due to favourable social and economic conditions. These 
requirements were amply fulfilled by the Arabs in Baghdad and elsewhere 


g. Encyclopaedia Britanica, Vol. 1, p. 100. 
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35. Yaqut. Vol. V, P. 193. 
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and their cities were the real homes of that wonderful efflorescence— 
material and spiritual—which was never attained in the East in any way 
properly prior to the spread of this Saracenic civilization. 

_ Apart from the land revenue the other income of the state was col- 
lected in the form of robes, sugar, rose-water, olive oil, Yamani, cloth, 
dates, aloewood, silk, horses, honey, slaves, silver, carpets, kerchiefs and 
various other useful things and this gives an idea as to how Juxurious was 
the life led by these people in general. 

The centre of civilization was ‘Iraq with Baghdad as its metropolis.3° 
The pomp and pageantry which surrounded the Abbasid sovereigns was on 
a much grander scale than that which their predecessors could enjoy.37 The 
model adopted by the Abbasids was that of the Sassanids and they ruled 
with absolute authority. Due to superior Persian skill in handling every 
thing artistically the Persian fashions were imitated at the court which 
was thronged with the caliph’s relatives, freed men and the ladies of the 
harem who were separated by a screen.3® There was also a vast array 
of uniformed and decorated officials. The vizier and the executioner, an 
addition to the Abbasid court in imitation of the Persian Sassanid style, 
have a traditional reputation.39 Al-Hadi introduced the practice for the 
guard ,—recruited either from Aurasan or from among the loyal Medini- 
tes,—to march with swords drawn, bows bent, and lences at rest although 
Harun al-Rashid and al-Mamun often rode or walked in the city with 
only one or two attendants. The Caliph’s cortege, on any festive occasion 
or on Fridays, when he presided at prayers, used to be unusually impres- 
sive. Troops marched in front with banners flying, drums beating, and 
trumpets sounding. The imperial band called tabal khana consisted of 
those who played on nafir (trumpet) daff (drum) tabal (tambour) zamur 
(hautboys) and shababah (fifes). It was under the charge of an official 
called mihtar or rais.4° 

Al-Mamun’s caliphate, which constitutes the most glorious epoch in 
Saracenic history, has left enduring memorials of the intellectual develop- 
ment of the Muslims in all directions of thought. He considered that 
the true happiness of his people consisted in education and culture and the 
gigantic strides made towards this end during this remarkable period of 
Asiatic civilization passed in the form of an intellectual heritage both into 
Saracenic Spain and Christian Constantinople, whence it descended to 
modern Europe. Al-Mamun created permanent endowments to main- 
tain and perpetuate this progress and for its promotion and support. Ac- 
cording to Oéelsner yates in the history of the world, it was the first 
occasion that we see a religious and despotic government allied to 
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philosophical notions.’ Al- Mamun recognised no distinction of race or creed 
and he tried to create an atmosphere of democracy in the midst of auto- 
cracy.*' Under him the government by one man gave way to constitu- 
tionalism. A regular council of state representing every community 
owning allegiance to the caliph. was established in his reign. Besides 
this, liberty of conscience and freedom of worship were the hall-mark of his 
age and his liberality towards other religions that is, of the Jews, Chris- 
tians, Sabaeans and Zoroastrians was large-hearted and exemplary.** 
These religions as well as their representatives enjoyed perfect freedom in 
expressing their opinions, and were never, it seems, hampered in their 
discussions.** 

‘Together with these changes in the order of society and government 
there were certain special features of the court that was famous for its 
grandeur and splendour which deserve particular mention. The caliph 
used to sit on a throne which traces its origin to ancient times. The Per- 
sian Kings had thrones made of ivory with gold.44 The first to use a 
throne among the Muslims was ‘Mu’awiyah I, and later on it became 
an important emblem of royalty.‘® Formerly the Orthodox caliphs 
were so simple in their habits that they used to sit on palm-leaf- 
mats in Mosques and hold court there. ‘Amr b. ‘As did not mind 
it at all when he was the governor of Egypt that a local chief came in 
his presence and sat on his own gold throne. This shows that in the 
beginning the Arabs did not attach any importance to such things and 4° 
whatever importance to these things was attached was done by the later 
Umayyads or the Abbasids who were very particular about these matters, 
and gradually a peculiar position of distinction was attributed to the 
institution of the throne among the Muslim rulers.47 By the side of the 
throne stood the sinister-looking executioner # who added still more to 
the dignity and awe of the court and made all of them obey, as this 
grim functionary presiding over the Nat’a(.i) the circular carpet of 


leather, lying by the side of the throne as a scaffold would, in the 
twinkling of an eye, ona sign from the caliph, despatch anybody for 
ever.49 

The approach to the Abbasid caliph was hedged with pomp and 
ceremony. Summary executions became a characteristic feature of the 
administrative method of the Abbasids in the style of the Persian 
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autocratic Sassanids.5° This procedure was strictly adopted by the 
Abbasids in the case of political offenders, who were invariably apo- 
states too, and a milder treatment would have been a source of grave 
danger to the polity and society as a whole. 

We do not know exactly in what order the Abbasid court used to 
assemble and what position was assigned to each dignitary and official 
there. Were they allowed a seat or were they expected to remain stan- 
ding ? However, after inspecting the detailed accounts and scanty infor- 
mation provided about these items by such learned scholars as Tabari, 
Mas’udi or Ibn al-Athir, we can conclude that the court circles of the 
Muslim rulers in general used to be happy meeting grounds for all the 
intelligensia of the Empire who were interested in the inspiring discussions 
of the day and that the happenings at the court were the general talk of 
the town. The private receptions were reserved for princes of royal blood 
and high dignitaries. These used to be of aninformal type without guards 
or ceremonies. The heir-apparent sat next to the caliph on a high seat 
while the relations ( paternal on the right and maternal on the left ) and 
the courtiers sat in two rows 4g! 9 @g:luil )4i te (50 A). Poets like 


Abu Nuwas and Abu al-Atahiya, musicians like Ibrahim and Ishaq of 
Mausil, astrologers like Fadl b. Sahl and Ishaq al-Kindi and many more 
who crowded the court of Harun al-Rashid and his son al-Mamun dis- 
cussed many animated questions on literature or science or theology.°' 

The court presented a scene of high and low intellects? , diverse 
colours and complexions, while sometimes in exclusive assemblies, song- 
stresses and beautiful damsels were also introduced to enhance the charm 
of the surroundings. But usually such gatherings were held inside the 
harem and were protected from the outside gaze, and no strangers were 
ever allowed to peep into the secrets of such meetings.53 

The Abbasids like the Umayyads had two kinds _ of receptions,—one 
public (‘Am ) and the other select ( Ahas ). But the court meant for 
public audience was more awe-inspiring than those pleasure parties fo 
which we find mention in the reign of Harun al-Rashid.54 

On ceremonial occasions the caliphs used to be dressed in a black or 
violet coloured qaba (man’s gown) reaching below the knees, with a shawl 
and a jewelled belt round the waist, a rich black mantle over the shoul- 
ders,and a high peaked hat, called qalansawah (cap)°® which was 
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ornamented with a single diamond of high value. The signet and the 
staff °® were indispensable accompaniments. A gold chain studded 
with gems was generally worn by the caliph round his neck, and his shoes 
had jewelled buckles.57 

As regards men in general, their dress underwent little change 
and they still continue to wear what was the dress of their ancestors 
about twelve centuries ago. A dust cloak was occasionally worn over the 
qaba instead of ‘aba on special occasions. Socks and stockings were also 
used but only by very rich men. They were called Mozaj and were 
made of silk, wool, or leather.5® 

Trousers (called sarawil = ,\: 9 ,..), an entirely un-Arab piece of dress, 


formed part of a better outfit for men.59 Rich merchants and private 
gentlemen wore two shirts (qamis) and a mantle over the trousers. Later 
on the khaftan (vest or jacket) took the place of the Arab mantle,® (call- 
ed ’aba or jubbah). Theologians wore distinctive black turbans and robes - 
(taylasan).°' According to Khatib the proper dress for the mosque was a 
black jacket without which admittance was refused but later on only the 
preacher and the muadhdhin(53,.) appeared in black.® 


The distinctive feature of ladies’ dress was a dome-shaped cap stud- 
ded with jewels at the bottom of which there used to be a circlet of gold 
inlaid with jewels. This novelty was introduced by ’Ulayyah, a half 
sister of Rashid.°3 The izar,a piece of drapery about two yards or 
more in width and three yards in length, was similar to the modern burqa 
or veil which was used by ladies when they appearedin public. The face- 
veil called Qina’ ( els) had holes covered with netting for the eyes. The 


qina’ ( els) was about a yard or so in length and somewhat less in 


width, a portion of which was placed over the head beneath the izar, the 
rest hanging down in front to the waist, or thereabouts and entirely con- 
cealing the face.®* Slave girls used to put on coloured dress and it was 
usual for guests and hosts at parties to wear dresses of different bright 
colours®5 and even in Mosques the ladies’ section sometimes produced a 
scene of light and colour which could well be compared to springtide in a 


There were the three emblems of authority traced from the Prophet - (ac _ rat 
1d) _ signet, staff and roles. 
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garden. Aids to beauty were generally employed by ladies and the use 
of henna, tinting the cheeks and lips with red colour (chehra barafroo- 
khtan, as it is called in Persian), and applying collyrium in the eyes were 
common devices. 

Arab women were extremely fond of long bair and lavished minute 
care on keeping it clean, shining and smooth. Their coiffure was done 
with delicate care—even the use of various aromatic shampoos was known 
to them—sometimes two locks hung down each side of the face or the 
hair was curled and waved and these locks were curled into ringlets and 
sometimes plaited. Sometimes strings of silk were added to the hair to 
make it look thicker or lace or ribbon was used to tie it together or a 
band of black silk was tied round the head. Some gold ornaments or 
hooks or combs or a small polygonal gold bead with a gold coin were 
used as head ornaments. 

The Abbasid caliphs had adopted the servile ceremonies of the old 
Sassanid Persian court and made their subjects kiss the ground before 
them, or in the case of higher personages permission was given either to 
kiss the caliph’s hand or foot or the edge of his robe or tiraz (the embroi- 
dered royal cloak) which was considered a sign of regal pomp and autho- 
rity.°7_ Ibn Khaldun describes a tiraz as a garment made of silk, velvet 
or Jinen which had the name of the royalty woven into the texture of the 
cloth with gold thread or a thread conforming with the colour of the 
dress. The places where such garments were manufactured were termed 
as Dur al-Tiraz and the official in charge to supervise its manufacture 
was called Sahib a)-Tiraz,™ 

Feasts and festivals play an important part in the life of a people. 
The court circles often were the nucleus from where an incentive was 
derived in such matters. Generally feasts, banquets and simat were 
arranged. These were held in the caliphal palaces or oftener in the official 
residence of the vizier. This repast was called the tabaq, at which seats 
were allotted according to the offices held by the guests. At the feasts of 
‘Id al-Fitr the caliph entertained the city nobles. At the upper end of 
the salon was placed the royal sofa, mostly occupied by some dignitary 
representing the sovereign.®9 

Among these occasions the following were of special note. The two 
‘Ids (Idain - ‘Id al-Fitr and ‘Id al-Adha) and the birthday of the Prophet 
(‘Id al-Milad first introduced by Amir Abu Said Muzaffar al-Din of 
Arbel). There is a definite un-Islamic tinge in some of the Muslim festivals; 
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Christmas and other Christian festivals like Easter etc. were observed. 
Under the Persian influence Nauroz (the New Year day) was a great 
occasion of rejoicings. Similarly other seasonal festivals like Mihrajan 
etc. were observed with much festivities. Coloured water used to be 
thrown by people at each other on the occasion of Nauroz and people 
of both sexes indulged in extraordinary activities the detatls of which are 
too numerous and too well-known’? to be mentioned. 

Mosques in Islamic society have played a part next to the court. 
There were about 36,000 mosques at one time in Baghdad alone accord- 
ing to One authority while others say that they were 30,000 or 27,000.7! 
They had attached to them libraries and schools. Sometimes baths were 
also to be found in their vicinity. Arab chronicles furnish abundant infor- 
mation concerning these institutions. The public in general and the rulers 
and other people of means took much interest in them and dedicated 
huge endowments for their maintenance.7* 

Free lectures and discourses were arranged in mosques and primary 
as well as secondary schools there catered for the education of both boys 
and girls upto a certain age limit. The girls generally gave up education 
after acquiring a little religious training. The study of the Qur’an formed 
the main part of the curriculum. The general subjects which were 
compulsory at a higher stage were medicine, philosophy and astronomy 
together with Quranic exegesis, the Traditions and Jurisprudence. 
Women were certainly not debarred from this course and there were 
certain very prominent women theologians and scholars.73 

The status enjoyed by women in a society is a clear index of its 
cultural development. No doubt with the idea of women in the East has 
long since been associated the dismal picture of the Oriental harems 
where she had been so long ‘‘cribbed, cabined and confined” to pass her 
doleful days in extreme seclusion and despair.?7+_ The learned scholar Le 
Bonn has laid down a line of demarcation in the case of East and 
West in this respect and it ought not to be overlooked. Inspite of 

lygamy and easy divorce, the oriental women could acquire a very 
igh status as well as a genuine sense of superiority when she chose to do 
so. Certain rulers and other men in power took strong measures to check 
immorality and fostered healthy and pure intercourse as we find it 
in the beginning of Islam at Mecca and Medina and elsewhere and even 
at Baghdad the woman of that age was free to choose her own profession 
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and line of action. ‘Ai’shah,’5 Ahaizuran,7° Zubaidah. Buran, Mukhariq, 
‘Ulayyah, Shaikhah Shuhdah, the lady jurist Zainab Umm al- Muiyyad 
and ‘Ubaidah the tambourinist (altamburniah)7? were women who have 
guided the destinies of a nation, fought battles, held receptions or presid- 
ed over a court of justice, set fashions, led discussions, organised parties, 
lectured on law, taught and sponsored lessons in music and fine arts and 
wrote books as well as established regular institutions of charity and 
munificence. 7 


At Baghdad, as at Damascus, women played an active part in the 
court life of the caliphs, which was a combination of learning, pleasure 
and mirth. There were women theologians whose lectures were eagerly 
listened to, and also women preachers.79 There were eminent women 
jurists who were considered eligible for judgeship.°° There were also 
women like Rabiah Basariyah. who had renounced the world, over- 
whelmed by a mystic love of God. Some took to learned studies and 
won the honourable title of ‘Shaikhah’ or (’Alimah) and as most of them 
were bond women, being slave-girls in possession of some one or else 
rendered free subsequently hence the term ‘alimah’ became synonymous 
with the word slave girl in certain places.®' During the days of Harun 
al-Rashid and his son al-Mamun Arab maidens went out on_ horse 
back and commanded troops.®?, But mostly their province was music 
and dancing as it was considered to be a great art patronized even 
by royalties. ‘Ulayyah’s name may be mentioned in this connection. 


Besides her there were several other very renowned women who 
excelled in this branch of art. The names of Fadl, Badhi, Dhat 
al-Khal, Fahimah surnamed Gharib or ‘Uraib who knew about 21,000 
melodies by heart,®3 Basbas and many others may be mentioned in this 
connection. Some of them knew as many as 30,000 songs by heart®4 and 
one of them, Badhl who flourished in the reign of al-Mamun, composed a 
book called Kitab al- -Aghani®5 comprising some 12,000 specimens for ‘Ali 
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b. Hisham and received a reward of 10,000 pieces of silver.*° Generally 
the duties of a lady in a household included such items as spinning, cook- 
ing special dishes or weaving and even women of the highest circles did 
not consider such occupations to be below thein dignity.®7 

Closely associated with the question of the position of women in a 
society is the problem of marriage and divorce. The Arabs in particular 
and Muslims in general are polygamous by nature and have been permit- 
ted by religious sanction to propagate this practice. Therefore these 
things have a peculiar background in all Muslim countries and it was so 
in all periods. In this connection we find that the rights and duties of a 
common man or women during the period under review ‘were the same 
as found now in all Muslim lands with this exception alone that with the 
ever-growing tendency of monogamy everywhere people have become less 
inclined to enter into polygamous marriages. Besides, the system of 
concubinage was a recognised form of family relationship. The house- 
holds of the well to do used to house as many slave-girls and concubines 
as could be afforded by the head of the family. Generally they were 
obtained from the markets called Suq al-Ragiq. There was a regular 
system of recruiting and classifying them according to their races, religion 
and acquirements. There were certain class of slaves who were considered 
fit for only a particular sort of job, for example the Abyssinians were cheap 
and hardy workers. They made very good cooks. The white slaves were 
mainly Greeks, Armenians and Berbers. The slave-girls of Nubia, Bujjah 
(between Abyssinia and Nubia) or Turkey had their special qualities and 
features which are to be too numerous to be enumerated in this short 
discourse.** Anyhow it was a regular science rather than an art to train 
slaves, make them marketable and realise high prices for them in cases of 
exceptional qualifications.£9 Besides male slaves there were eunuchs who 
were reserved for the service of the harem, which sometimes accommodated 
thousands of inmates consisting of the chief wife, co-wives, mother or 
mothers of the head of the family and a number of slave-girls, concubines 
mistresses, eunuchs, Qahr-manas or superintendents of the seraglio. Some 
of the caliphs have been credited with possessing several thousand slaves 
at a time. 

The gay and joyous life of the palace could never be what it was 
without beautiful ladies of the harem and a number of songstresses. The 
latter were often of good character and played a very useful part in the 
society of those days. They were generally quite faithful and honest, 
and were given the same status as that ofa member of the family. 
Many slaves never thought of leaving their masters even when opport- 
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unities were offered to them for manumission.9' It was the practice 
among rich families to have the slave-girls trained in useful arts, witty 
conversation and music and thus they used to become part and parcel of 
the households 9? and even inherited as legal heirs, and in some cases got 
preference over legitimate successor. There are numerous stories with 
minuté details preserved in the Muslim chronicles which testify to 
this.93 

In the matter of divorce, the Arab woman has always been free to 
exercise her right of Xhul‘a (J) or legal separation from her husband. 


Muslim society strictly observed this sanction and the dignity which is 
given to a bride as soon as she enters into a matrimonial alliance with a 
partner is recognised in the form of her status expressed in terms of her 
dower or marriage portion. It is incumbent upon a man marrying a 
woman to pay her a fixed amount of money before he can claim any 
rights over her.9* This fact naturally placed women on an equal footing 
with man. Divorce has been described by the Prophet as lawful but 
most detestable among all the things permissible and therefore it was to 
be exercised with due care and consideration but if once a woman was 
divorced or she exercised her own right of getting Aula’ (ale), she 


regained the status of an unmarried women. This privilege is to be 
exercised with reserve. But as all the concessions are misused, we find 
that in, those days too people became so lax in morals in this respect that 
they could easily be called people of easy virtue. 

Before concluding this paper a few details of the cultural conditions 
in general obtaining in those days will be mentioned with special reference 
to their economic, industrial and social life. 

To take up the social side first, the various games, sports and pas- 
times indulged in by people in general will be of interest. 

A favourite recreation of those days was to enjoy a warm bath or to 
listen to a Samir at the steps of a mosque. Public baths provided ample 
diversion for the people of big cities like Baghdad. These baths were 
modelled after the Greco-Roman baths, and were provided with both hot 
and cold running water.% 

The baths consisted of several chambers with mosaic pavement and 
marble-lined inner walls.9° Sometimes the floors were covered with 
asphalt which was imported from a place between Kufah and Basrah.97 
Women were not encouraged to visit the baths generally, still they were 
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very fond of them and had special days reserved for them.% 


The main pastimes of those days consisted of two varieties: outdoor 
and indoor ones. Archery, shooting with the arquebus,% polo (jukan or 
chaukan,'® in Persian Chawgan),'® hockey (OlJ,.)'°? ball and majlet 


(saulajan)—pall-mall, a sort of croquet or hockey, fencing, jevelin throw- 
ing or throwing of spears ( jarib ), horse-racing'®3 and above all hunting 
and hawking.'°4 

In hunting, besides the hawk which seized such game birds as 
partridge, quail etc, dogs were also employed and the usual arms or 
weapons of attack were bow and arrow, spear and sword. 

Hunting has always been a favourite diversion for kings every- 
where and so it was with the Arabs and Iranians. The purpose 
was amusement as well as the destruction of ferocious and danger- 
ous animals.'°5 Certain Abbasid rulers adopted devices to trop 
wild beasts, for example al-Mu’tasim (833-841 A. C.) built a circuitous 
horse-shoe shaped wall (halqah), surrounding the game from all sides, 
as its two extremities touched the river Tigris.'°° 


Regular hunting parties were organised. Some Caliphs kept wild 
beasts and venomous animals to inspire awe or as a hobby.'°7 


The Arabs have always been fond of horse-racing and polo and for 
this purpose they always kept pedigree horses and trained them in the 
best possible manner.'®® The Umayyad Hisham was very fond of horses 
and his daughter was much interested in horse-racing.'°9 These sports 
and games provided a very good opportunity for the intermixing of sexes 
as all these games were invariably played by both sexes. Another side of 
this matter is that these games from their rudimentary forms as they 
existed then may have developed into the modern games of cricket, 
rackets and tennis.''° In this connection a reference toa ball game (la’b 
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al-Karrah) in which a broad piece of wood (tabtab) was used ""' will he 
of interest as it could be the origin of modern tennis. 

Certain indoor games ‘were also popular. The Arabs introduced 
backgammon, trick track, nard (dice or pachchisi) and chess in Europe.''? 

Dancing and music were also favoured by the Arabs as a pastime 
and people of high society indulged in them freely, particularly the young 
ladies often learnt the art for their own amusement for example ‘Ulay- 
yah, the half-sister of Harun al-Rashid, was an adept dancer. A full des- 
cription of such people and such musical soirees O43 \5d! 225i 18 found in 


Kitab al-Aghani, a musical anthology of great repute.''s 

Theatres and mannikin shows have been very popular entertainments 
in the East but they lacked much of the dramatic technique of the West as 
developed later on.""* The usual way to reproduce such feature) was the 
recitation of a story by the Samir.or Rawi called Qassas also''5 without 
much acting and it is said that out of it originated the modern theatre. 

One finds in almost all Muslim countries even today people herded 
together in a corner of the street or on the steps of a mosque listening 
eagerly to such narrators of stories.''® In the days gone by, rulers, courts 
provided ample encouragement to this art where these reciters of long and 
inter-connected tales used to make their listeners laugh or weep according 
to their whims."'7 

To conclude, we may point out that life in general was quite gay and 
easy, full of its fundamental value during the days under review. People 
possessed a civic sense, they were familiar with many luxuries and were 
conversant with the fine arts. They were fond of music, sculpture, paint- 
ing and other branches of art and exercised their best efforts to beautify 
their cities, homes, gardens and persons with all the subtle means which 
art and science had placed at their disposal.'™® 

S. B. Samant. 


Hitti—-History, p. 340 (F.N.) Tennis has been derived from French word 
*“Tenez’’—to take heed, having its origin from “Tinnis the Arab name of a city 
noted for its linen fabric used for making tennis balls. Cf. Malcom, D. 
Whitman-Tennis Origins and Mysteries (New York 1932.) pp. 24, 32. 
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118. Hitti-History; chapters 14-16. 
Ameer ‘Ali-History, Chapters 24-25. 
Mez. Renaissance of Islam, Chapters. 9-11 and 26-29, 
Jamilur Rahman pp, 1-127, Le Bonn 
Tammadun-i-Arab (Tr. Syed Ali Bilgrami) Ch. I-V. 
Lane Ch, 7. 
Shustery, Vol. 1, pp, 209-340. 





A NUBIAN MUSLIM HAWARIY’S TOMB 1293 A.D. 
IN MYLAPORE, MADRAS 


N A. D. 1293 or earlier Marco Polo was informed as follows about the 
South Indian Muslim and Nestorian Christian claims to an “‘avarian’s”’ 
or a saint’s tomb on the sea coast of Malabar (Coromandel), resorted 

to by Muslim and Christian pilgrims, but dreaded by the Hindu pariahs 
there. 

Marco Polo’s re the Book 3, chapter 18: (Yule and Cardier, 1903, 
Vol. 11, pp. 353-355)” the Body of Messer St. Thomas lies in this province 
of f Malaba r at a certain little town” (presumably Mylapore, Madras) 
having no great population., ’tis a place where few traders go ‘“ (Arabs, 
Armenians, Persians, Mesopotamians, Indians of the west coast, Ceylonese, 
Malays, Chinese, and even Italians)”’ because there is very little merchan- 
dise to be got there, and it is a place not very accessible.” (M. Polo, 
therefore, does not seem to have visited the tomb there). Both Christians 
and Saracen’s however, greatly frequent it in pilgrimage. For the Sara- 
cens also do hold the Saint i in great reverence, and say that he was one of 
them and a great prophet, giving him the title of Avarian, which is as 
much as to say “Holy Man.”’ The Christians who go thither on pilgrimage 
take of the earth from the place where the Saint was killed, and give a 

rtion thereof to any one who is Sick of a quartan or tertian fever; and 

by the power of God and of St. Thomas the sick man is incontinently 
cured. The earth, I should tell you, is red”’ (as he could know from look- 
ing at a specimen treasured by some Christians far away from the red 
earth region of Mylapore). Muslims did not probably use the red earth 
for miraculous cures, because they belonged to the sect which regarded 
such acts as the result of superstition. But Christians, Nestorians, Jacobites 
and Roman Catholics (like Marco), had no objection to the use of saints, 
relics, and such other things for various purposes. The Malabar Muslim 
word avarian is the Tamil form of Arabic hawariy with the Tamil masculine 
suffix an. Hawariy means a white or pure man-a “holy man” as Marco 
was informed. 

Marco mentions also (p. 354.)” the Christians who have charge of the 
church, and of all the houses that belonged to the church, and stood round 
about it, wherein the pilgrims had—to lay their heads” both Christian 
and Muslim pilgrims, the latter from even far away Nubia perhaps. 
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Probably there were a few Muslim residents too near the church. Muslims 
in North and South India used to call their holymen buried in India 
avlia, from at least the 13th cent. A.D. It is the plural of Arabic vali, 
though Indian Muslims use it in the singular, the Malabar’ and Mabar 
Muslims employing the form avlian, with the Tamil Malayalam masculine 
suffix an as in the case of “‘avarian’’ recorded by Marco in the above ex- 
tract, and in Toman (Syriac Toma, Thomas, pilus an) used by Mabar 
and Malabar Christians in olden days. : 

M. Polo, 11 (1903), p. 354-355: “Now I will tell you the manner in 
which the Christian brethren who keep the church’’ (as keepers only, the 
Armenians being perhaps the real owners) “relate the story of the Saint’s 
death.” They tell that the Saint was in the wood outside his hermitage 
saying his prayers; and round about him were many peacocks, for these 
are more plentiful in that country than anywhere else. And one of the 
Idolaters of that country being of the lineage of those called Gavi that I 
told se of” (in Book 3, ch. 17 p. 341 as a class of people who eat beef 
i.e. Pariahs), “having gone with his bow and arrow to shoot peafowl, 
not seeing the Saint let fly an arrow at one of the peacocks; and this arrow 
struck the holy man in the right side, insomuch that he died of the wound, 
sweetly addressing himself to his creator. Before he came to that place 
where he thus died he had been in Nubia, where he had converted many 
people to the faith of Jesus Christ.” 

The pariah Govis too agreed with the Christians. For Marco says 
(p. 341) ‘that nothing on earth would induce them” (the Govis) ‘‘to enter 
the place where Messer St. Thomas is-1 mean where his body lies, which 
is in a certain city of the province of Mabar. Indeed, were even 20 or 
30 men to lay hold of one of these Govis and try to hold him 
in the place where the Body of Blessed Apostle of Jesus Christ 
lies buried, they could not do it! such is the influence of the Saint; 
for it was by people of this generation that he was slain, as you 
shall presently hear’ (in ch. 18). The Muslim account of “their own” 
hawariy-an’s death could not have been different. 

Govi is found as Govi in L. F. Benedetto’s Marcopolo. I] Milione 
(Florence, 1928) :”’ un idolatre, que dou lignages et generasionz des Gavi estoit 
—tout cest legnajes, que Gavi Sunt appelle’s,”—and in petro Calo’s Tegendae 
S. Thomae Gavi takes the form Gani:” adorans ydola de progenie Gani.”’ of 
course in old MSS. a and 0,v and n were indistinguishable. The correct 
Malabar Jamil form must have been kavir from Arabic kafir, meaning 
infidel, still in use in Tamil and Malayalam among Muslims and Chris- 
tians. Marco dropped the r of Tamil kavir, softened k into g, and his 
amanuensis wrote in 1298 as Gavi, which copyists and others misread as 
Govi and Gani as we find in the above extracts. See analecta Bollan- 
diana.: Tomus XVI, Brussels, 1948, pp. 256 and 270 for Gavi and Gani. 

We know also that Mabar and Malabar Christians of later centuries 
(from 1293 to 1543 A.D.) repeated the above account of accidental death 
by an arrow at the hands of a kavir fowler to the visitors, Bishop 
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Marignolli (1348), Barbosa (1510), and Diogo Fernandes (1517-43 A.D.) 
although from about 1543 to this day they have been saying that the 
saint was killed deliberately by a Mylapore Brahmin with his lence as if 
their own ancestors from 1293 to 1543, and the Mylapore Gavi witnesses 
as well as the Muslims were liars. 

How we are sure that no tradition or document unconnected ‘with or 
untainted by Mabar and Malabar (from the Syriac Acts of Thomas (ea. 
210) the earliest document, to this day) said that St. Thomas was killed 
accidentally like avarian buried in the Mylapore tomb described by Marco 
Polo. Could we not, therefore, rest assured that the avarian or saint in 
that tomb. which must be the same as the one opened by Diogo Fernandes 
in 1523, and the one now inside the Mylapore San Thome Cathedral, was 
not St. Thomas ? 

We may note also, in addition, as corroborative evidence, (1) that 
St. Thomas was never in Nubia, nor came from or via Nubia, and (2) 
that the tomb opened by Diogo in 1523 was in the north-south (non- 
Christian) direction, and that in the Cathedral now has the same orienta- 
tion. Muslim tombs in South India are in that direction with the head 
end in the north, as was the case with the tomb of 1523. In Marco Polo’s 
days too (1288-93) that tomb must have been in the N-S direction with 
the head in the north, and the face inclined towards the giblah at Mecca. 
Hindu dead bodies are laid with the head in the south. The Jewish and 
Christian direction of a grave is East-West ; besides, (3) St. Thomas, as 
ali old accounts tell us, was buried in a tomb on a mountain and not on the 
seashore. (4) In 1523 the head and trunk portion of the tomb was outside 
the northern wall of the sanctuary of the church, and the rest inside. 
Was the more important portion thus left to the Muslims as a concession 
to their claims? In the face of the above circumstances it is idle to 
contend that the Muslims regarded St. Thomas as a holy or venerable 
man “‘of their own.’ 

It is more reasonable to say that the reverse happened, viz. the 
Christians mistook the Nubian Muslim saint for St. isda; ame as 
some in Kashmir now regard the Muslim Isa’s tomb at Srinagar as the 
sepulchre of christ. Isa is the Muslim form of Jesus, Syriac. Isa, Iso. 
Similarly we may think that the Nubian Saracen Hawariy who died say 
between 632 and 1293 A. D. was known in Arabic as a Tawwama or a 
Sawwam (=one who fasts much). And in Mabar Tamil both the words 
became, naturally, Tawwaman with the addition of the Tamil suffix an 
found in avarian, avlian and Toman mentioned already S becomes T in 
Tamil. 


So we get— 
Tawwama 


Tewwan | +-an== Tawwaman 


Tawwam - Toman (Thomas). 
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Tawwaman and Toman, both Tamil forms, could be easily confused 
because ‘! awwaman Toman are easy corruptions. The misappropriation 
of the Muslim tomb could have taken place when there were no Muslim 
residents at Mylapore, and the Persian or Armenian Christians were in 
the ascendant there. 

We know one celebrated Tawwama, the great Muslim savant 
M. Sharfuddin Tawwama of Sonargaon in Bengal, who was the preceptor 
of the 14th century (c. A. H. 770) saint and scholar Hazrat Ahmad 
Sharfuddin Yahya of Maner in Bihar. See Journal of the Bihar Research 
Society, Sept.-Dec. 1948; article Malfuzat and Maktubat. 


T. K. Josepn. 





SANSKRIT UNDER MOHAMMEDAN 
PATRONAGE 


T will perhaps arouse astonishment to hear that Sanskrit, the most 
ancient and sacred language of India, flourished and was highly encou- 
raged under the patronage of Mohammedan rule. In spite of so-called 

religious differences, cultural oppositions and political antagonisms it is 
interesting to know that the scholars of Sanskritic culture received much 
encouragement at the hands of Muslim rulers in India. It is an historical 
fact and it cannot be denied. In fact, the courts and darbars of 
Mohammedan kings had pandits, poets, astrologers, law-givers, musicians 
and other craftsmen of fine arts. But for some reason or other, which 
happened in later times, the generosity of Mohammedan rulers was forgot- 
ten. As this fact is generally not known, it may perhaps be a cause for 
wonder. : 

Man is a social being. His natural instinct for beauty and the desire 
for aesthetic pleasure enable him to withstand his self-created barriers of 
colour, caste, and creed. Sanskrit is one of the most ancient of languages 
and full of most unequalled linguistic embellishments, and as Mohammedan 
kings of the past had the power of keen appreciation based on aesthetic 
instinct, they became the patrons of and gave every encouragement to 
poets writing in Sanskrit. 

This is the proper time for the recognition of the benevolence and 
generosity of Muslim rulers of the past as this will help to enrich and 
increase the friendship between the communities and tend towards unity 
in all cultural aspects. Injustice will be done if this generosity of past 
Mohammedan rulers is not admitted. Therefore I venture to give some 
striking examples of the literary taste, the magnanimity, the recognition of 
meritorious persons by Muslim kings. Unfortunately a great deal of 
literature dealing with this has become the victim of the destructive hands 
of cruel time and an important and valuable portion has yet to see the 
light of day. A comparatively small portion of this literature has been 

ublished. Yet even this is enough to show that not only the Sanskrit 
ae but even Brahmanical culture also was appreciated and encou- 
raged by Mohammedan rulers and learned and impartial thinkers of the 
past. 
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I have made an attempt to give in their chronological order very 
briefly the lives of some poets and pandits and those of their patrons, with 
some verses of the poets as illustrations. 
I am deeply indebted to the learned authors of the books from which 
| have gathered this information. 


I—Amrita Datta was the Court poet of Shihabuddin who flourished 
in the twelfth century. He has versified a letter of the King to Mir Shah. 
The poet says: 


aerearerqaaey aremera aaa: | aerate: wifenifefa sary i 

fearanfanies: fan geretean, ofeafaadtes, fara, 4a aa 4am | 

feqtisa aaTAATANAA es alinreszrIse aT eHeAeTAT: HALT 

Shihabuddin sent a letter to Mir Shah who had planned to 

invade Kashmir, saying, ‘‘Why have you so fearlessly begun to 
wander about like a young deer? Remember that the forest 
is not empty of beasts. There stands a lion glowing with his 
mane coloured deep red by the fountains of fresh blood spring- 
ing from the great elephant, the head of the flock newly killed 
by him.” 
Note:—Amrita Datta was really Amrita-datta (—full of nectar). 


I1—Dr. Jateendra Vimal Choudhuri states that Bhanukar is really 
identical with Bhanudatta, the author of Gitagaurisa, Rasamanjari 


and Rasatarangini. Bhanudatta flourished in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. The patrons of this poet apart from the Hindu kings, Krishna 
Deva Raya of Vijayanagar and Veerbhanu of Rewa, were Sher Shah who 
flourished from 1540 to 1545. A.D. and Nizam Shah, most probably 
Nizam Shah I who ruled from 1510 to 1553. Here are some of Bhanu- 
datta’s verses on Sher Shah. 
earera at aad afe fe fafafed gaa qéed: 
fa a: faa car ea sfagefagat srerartearny 
aereaeneareraayareay: GAA: ATTA: 
ar aif: stvarefafareeaneeaaieteare 
= If envious people find fault with one-half or even one-fourth 
part of a verse of mine what does it matter? I am the most 
learned of all the poets and aim the author of millions of poems. 
What harm is done to Sher Shah, the king of kings, if five or six 
horses are found lame or one-eyed in his stables which contain 
millions of horses, fast runners conquering the air in speed. 


Bhanu Datta on Nizam Shah:— 


anafraraqarnimataryatenta: i caata afefra maarerantaaieaty: 1 


= The Earth on account of the annoyance caused by the heavy 
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march of the army of Nizam Shah stretched her tongue forth 
under the pretext of a red flag. 


But Arthur Berriedale Keith says that Bhanudatta the author of Rasa 
Manjari and Rasa Tarangini, lived in the fourteenth century. 


I11—Akbariya Kalidasa flourished in Emperor Akbar’s reign. His 
original name was Govind 'Bhatta. But from his title it is evident that he 
was under the special patronage of Akbar. He says:— 


Tastee faarcrafen TezTAT | 
afearatrast safraarararetareacst 
FRAAATAFATATHTGTATIN SIM 


There shines a black sword in the rosy hand of Akbar ; 
the hand is compared to the sword to 


a) the lotus (a) aswarm of bees 
b) moon (finger nails) (b) dark spots in the moon 
c) fire (c) smoke 
d) munificent while delivering (d) juice called ichor flow- 
an elephant in donation ing from elephant in 
rut 
the glory of an enemy per- (e) plaited hair 
sonified as a woman 
a lake of beauty (f) duck-weed 


( 
( 
( 


I1V—Akbar was not only a lover of literature and aesthetic beauty 
but also gave the world the golden opportunity of being benefited by the 
gems hidden in ancient wisdom, by appointing eminent scholars of Per- 
sian and Arabic to translate the great epics of India. From Aien-i-Akbari 
and Tarikh-i-Badauni it is evident that Akbar spent lakhs of rupees for this 

urpose. The title of the translation of the Mahabharata was Razm 

amah. Not only were the Ramayana and the Mahabharata translated 
into Persian but a great many other valuable and voluminous works viz. 
Atharva Veda (Revelation) Harivamsha (Puran) Naishadha= Masnavi-i- 
Naldaman (one of the finest poetical works in Sanskrit). A History of 
Kashmir. Lilavati, (Mathematics) Panchatantra, (Ethics), Simhasan 
Dwatrinsati=Khirad-Afza-Nama. (Politics) were translated into Per- 
sian by the aid of pandits of erudition. 


V—Akbar actually enriched Sanskrit literature by appointing Bhanu- 
chandra and his learned disciple Siddhachandra to write an exhaustive 
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commentary on KADAMBARI the unique prose work of Bana. Bhanu- 
chandra writes in the Introduction of his Commentary— 


ataras: asia waraal eanearenrafseamsa: | 
arneateatetaqes: afasaaifer actaferea: | 
arzatiatafea aeraaaiae Fa AAT TaPaA 


VI—Ramachandra wrote RAMAVINODA, an astronomical work 
in Sanskrit for Ramdas Bhupal, a minister of Akbar. In this book the 
learned author gives a full genealogy of Akbar. 


VII—Nilkantha the brother of Ramchandra wrote Todaranada a 
work of Civil Law, Astronomy and Medicine for Todarmal, a minister of 
Akbar. Nilkantha wrote Tajik-Neelkanthi a famous work on Astrology. 
It is studied even now with great interest. 


VIII—Suri Mishra wrote Jagannath Prakash, a work on Theology 
for Jagannath, a great general of Akbar’s time. The author gives a fanci- 
ful etymological derivation for the formation of the word Akbar with a 
slight change of a consonant. He reads Arkbal= powerful like the Sun, 
for Akbar =the great; wafatatae ater | 


IX—Behari Krishnadas wrote Parsee Prakash, an astronomical 
work in which Sanskrit equivalents are given for the Persian terms. It is 
stated that it was written for the pleasure of Akbar. 


X—Pandit Gangadhar wrote Neetisara at the instance of Akbar. 
This work deals with various topics—Philosophy, Ethics and ? 


XI—Pundarik Vithala composed a work on music, dancing, tal and 


the title given to it is Nartan Nirnaya. This book was written for the 
pleasure of Akbar --a¥araTe=74q. 


XII—Shri Krishna wrote Beejanavankura, a commentary on Bhas- 
karacharya’s Algebra. Jahangir placed great confidence in Shri Krishna. 


XIII—Rudra Kavi wrote Navab-Khan-Charita, a panegyric on 
Emperor Jahangir. This poet also wrote Keerti Samullasa for Sultan 


Khurram, son of Jahangir and Dana—Shah-Charita, a eulogy on Akbar’s 
son, Danyal. 


X1IV—Now comes Jagannath Panditraj. He is the most famous poet 
and critic who ever enjoyed the patronage of Mohammedan kings. His 
father was Perumbhatta and mother Laxamba. He was a Telugu Brah- 
min of Godavari District. From the Bhamini Vilasa, a famous work of 
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this poet edited by Mr. B. G. Bal, it is ciear that Jagannath belonged to 
the Vegianadu Telangana family and his father’s name was Jageshwar 
Suri. But the poet himself gives his father’s name as Perubhatta. 


qrarrahs Was eazy aey Steamy | A ae Teyecreq melas AeMTeR 1 


I bow to my father and great preceptor Perubhatta by name 
(who gave me lessons in many branches of learning) the husband 
of Laxmi whose playful pastime makes even a stone ooze nectar. 


He was well versed in all the branches of learning-Grammar, Logic, 
Mimansa (Ilm-i-Kalam) Philosophy and Aesthetics. He was a genuine 
poet of the highest quality. He was a critic ofa unique type. In his 
criticism he uses a style fu'l of charm and indulges in alliterations and 
even in puns. Manorama—Kusha—mardana on Grammar, Rasa ganga- 
dhara, Chitra~mimansa~-khandana on Rhetoric, Bhamini Vilasa Ganga 
Lahari and other beautiful poems Asafvijaya, a eulogy are his famous 
works. Mr. Choudhuri says that Jagannath wrote a commentary on 
Kavyaorakasha also. 


From (i) B.G. Bal’s edition of Bhamini Vilasa (ii) Pandit Durgapra- 
sada’s edition of Rasagangadhara (iii) Ramaswami Shastri’s Jagannatha 
Pandita and (iv) Dr. Choudhuri’s Muslim Patronage to Sanskritic Learn- 
ing, it is evident that Jagannatha founded a new school in Jaipur, Rajputana. 
He met there a Qazi from Delhi, who was well versed in Arabic and 
Persian and possessed a profound knowledge of Islam. There was an open 
debate between the Qazi and Jagannath Pandit in matters concerning the 
religion of Islam. Jagannath took up the challenge, studied Muslim 
theological works and engaged the Qazi in serious discussion and over- 
powered him. The Qazi went to Delhi, and related his tale of defeat and 
the unrivalled scholarship of the pandit. This roused the curiosity of the 
Emperor and Jagannatha was invited to the darbar of Delhi. Thus Jagan- 
nath became the Court Pandit. In Bhamini Vilasa Jagannath writes : 


farsraroaaifagesaae ala adta aq: | 


= I spent my prime under the patronage of the Lord of Delhi. 


Navinam Vayah means middle age between 25 and 50. Mr. V. A. 
Ramaswami Shastri after full discussion fixes this period to be between 
1620 and 1650. From this it may be asserted that Jagannath got access 
to the Moghul Court in the reign of Jahangir and left it in disgust after the 
murder of Dara Shukoh. Jagannath enjoyed the patronage of Asaf Khan, 
the brother of Nur Jahan and father-in-law of Shah Jahan. Asaf Khan 
was himself a great learned man. Jagannath writes about his patron Asaf 


Khan: 
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yaa ait aqaa afa: qareeatracet aw Ftfa: 
qatfarea afarragaeaasarer aes AT 
I think there is none equal to Asaf Ahan on the surface of the 
earth. His words are like nectar, he is magnanimous and full 
of patience like the earth, his fame is like moonlight, and his 
wisdom is like the ocean deep and profound. 


He writes about Jahangir : 


cara asiqata va fefafa? adres, a ara: 7 
asa strarrararata, Parad asa HRT? 
STP TAS a ferhae ae pea foray eae - 
waa TTT aaeaateal Aad: AAAA | 
= Why has your sacred thread become so black? On account 
of contact with black soot. Whence? In the water of the river 
Narbada. How was the water mixed with the collyrium ? On 
account of its mixture with rivers of tears continuously flowing 


from the beautiful eyed damsels of kings hostile to the enraged 
king Jahangir. (—Nooruddin). 


He writes about Shah Jahan : 


warata | qaraara! wateqeat TAT TF- 
vazaananratana aredifa fe are 
arat aaaareaafe qa: afte vat aaa, 
aq rarea Tats araaqereat Tal AT: 11 
Oh King Shihabuddin (Shah Jahan)! The fact that there is no 
person equal to you in merit in the world either in the past or 
present requires no proof. If the Creator thinks fit to re-create 


the world with fresh materials, even then there will be no one 
fit to claim equality with you in any respect. 


He writes about Dara Shukoh : 


arareaey Teisafatrare wtearar: frat 
TATATAEAS Ta Was Fl AT TT Aree: 7 
eeaa ofefaea aT eH aaa Tateare TAT 
graves! waa: ant fawaa feetraerarey: | 
= Oh Ye Ocean of Milk, do not be misled that ye alone are the 
greatest of all, repository of profoundness, creator of jewels, 
matchless and supreme. Do not walk inconsiderately in the 


inextricable darkness of Pride. Mind that there exists the king 
of Delhi, in no way second to you. 
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His Asaf-Vilas-Akhyayika, an excellent prose work, is printed now for 
the first time in Muslim Patronage to Sanskritic Learning by Dr. Chou- 
dhuri. The author states in this book that he was given the title of 
Panditraj by Shah Jahan. It is said that during his stay in Delhi at the 
Moghul Court he fell in love with Lavangi Begam, a Muslim girl, married 
her and lived with her in happiness. 


XV.—The poet Vanshidhar Mishra was a favourite of Shah Jahan’s 
Queen, Mumtaz Mahal. Jagannath says in one of his verses that Shah 
Jahan is like the lion that sees nowhere any elephant but only deer 
around him which are of low breed. How should he show the unique 
power of his sharp claws? To this Vanshidhar Mishra retorts and says 
that Jagannath, the favourite of Shanker (here metaphorically Shah 
Jahan), is really a bull (=: Shanker’s mount) while Vanshidhar Mishra 
being a favourite of the Queen (here metaphorically Durga Devi) is a lion 
(=: Durga’s vehicle). 


Jagannath Panditraj’s verse is : 


fara qaqa acafoaner: aries: afeoq: ereoqTeTeTaaeT: A AAT: | 
carl are sfeqaarafrart gata var cifera secaq aferaprafia: 7 


Vanshidhar Mishra’s verses are: 


fesarm: sfaafat canal seta aaerat 
qareqegztawal sa ara atta area: 
fasatara ata eae are fretaras 
#S Treyzfadreena fret: a BSIea: 11 


X VI—Hari Narayana Mishra was also a poet at the Darbar of Shah 
Jahan. He says :— 


aPateary sata aararratsfeqaa sat aT! aveadt faafadt seatfedraraat | 
araenetet! aatfa afee ararceagear: 44 qeqt Asafa Teotrafa freereptossrate 


When this great and heavy cloud rained incessantly on the 
high peak of the precipitous mountain, oh King, the river 
Sarasvati became victorious, tumultuous, and purified. Oh 
Shah Jahan, I tell you how by virtue of her sacredness and 
divinity, the head of the man bathing in her waters becomes 
bright and glowing like the lotus and his hair like bees. 

The poem is full of suggestion. The idea is that the poet is the 
cloud himself who showered poetical composition in praise of the 
king who is compared to the mountain Bhubhrt-mouli=(i) 
mountain peak (ii) king of kings, Sarasvati the goddess is suggested 
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by the river of that name. Thus poetry sung in the Darbar 
of Shah Jahan triumphed over others and thus was made known 
by its increasing melody. Hence it was reputed as full of sanc- 
tity. In the sense of river, Sarasvati became swollen, tumul- 
tuous and sacred. The power of Sarasvati is that one who 
plunges his head into it shines like the lotus. This means that 
whoever gives an ear to the poem enjoys supernatural bliss and 
his face blooms like a lotus and his hair like bees. 


XVII—Munishwar wrote SHIDHHANA-SARVA-BHOUMA, an 
authoritative work on Astronomy. The author makes mention of the 
names of Jahangir and Shah Jahan in this book. 


XVIII—Bhagavati Swamin wrote KAVYA-VRITTA-PRABO- 
DHA, a work on Sanskrit metres. This is dedicated to Shah Jahan. 
XI X—Vedangaraja wrote PARSEE PRAKASH on Astronomy. 
This also is dedicated to Shah Jahan. 
ASAT ASIA ATATAIAT 
XX—Ishvara Dasa, a famous astrologer, wrote MUHURTA- 


RATNA a religio-astrological treatise, in the reign of Aurangzeb. He 
gives the date of finishing his book as follows :— 


Tarzamrgia %4o% wares faensarasefa qaarz 
apa Agee sea Aes 1 
Muhurta Ratna was completed on Sunday, the twelfth (full 


moon) of the month of Kartika. Shaka 1585 in Delhi when 
Aurangzeb was king. 


XXI—Raghunath composed MUHURTA-MALA, a work on auspi- 


cious moments. He writes: 


farat @reree Taree Aes az | 
HaTTHAMS MATT TATTTITT: 1 


I have made this attempt in the reign of Aurangzeb who after 
conquering Dara Shah, Shuja Shah, and Murad became king. 


XXII—The poet Chaturbhuja was a great rhetorician. He com- 
posed RASAKALPADRUMA, a great work on sentiments, Moods, 
figures of speech and in praise of his patron Shayasta Khan, Aurangzeb’s 
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maternal uncle and General. He says: 


wratfa ara qa erara aragaatfa ar: | 
Tea TATA areal TTT 
I think God created the mountain of Meru full of gold for 


charity, words for praise, the Moon and the Sun to be compared 
respectively to the glory and grandeur of Shayasta Ahan. 


XXIII—The poet Laxmipati gives in his LIPIMALA, a Champu 
work, (Champu is a literary work containing prose and poetry) events 
leading to the campaign launched against Mohammad Shah, the son of 
Aurangzeb, by his minister Abdullah. He writes : 


areata frecareqad Heat TTT 
artraagaren aaqeedt: gaz 


After vanquishing Dara Shah in the battie-field the reins of 
administration were handed over to Aurangzeb. This poet was 
well versed in Persian and Arabic also. In a verse of his he 
says : 


a AU Teal aaal HEA Teas | 


Rejecting a bunch of grapes he eats mutton a good example 


of paronomasia. “Gostana’’ means grapes in Sanskrit; ‘“‘gosht” 
means mutton in Persian. In both the words “Gosta” is 


common. 


GuNDE Rao HARKARE. 





NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


NASIHAT-NAMA, known as Qabus-Nama, 
edited with critical notes by Reuben Levy, Litt. 
D., 155 pages, Gibb Memorial Series, Luzac, 
London, 1951 ; Price not indicated. 


7; is a finely got up and beautifully 
printed edition of a work which is 
fairly well known in the Middle East 
in general and Iran in particular. It was 
first translated into Turkish as far back as 
the zeign of Sultan Murad II (1421-1443), 
and, as the editor says. inghis preface it has 
also been translated inte German, French, 
and English, the English translation being 
from the pen of Dr. Reuben Levy himself. 
Qabus-Nama is a unique work. It was 
written in 1082 by a contemporary of such 
great figures as Imam Mawardi and 
Nizamu’l Mulk Tusi. The author, Amir 
Unsuru’l-Ma’ali KaiKa’us b. Iskandar b. 
Qabus b. Washmgir b. Ziyar, has addressed 
the work to his son Gilanshah and dedicated 
it to his progenitor Qabus Shah Shamsu’l- 
Ma’ali. This amir belonged to the renown- 
ed family of Ibn-i-Ziyar the scions of which 
ruled Gurgan, Gilan, Dailam,Tabaristan and 
the surrounding lands in the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.H. The author claims in his 
introduction that he was not only connected 
with the Kings of Gilan of old but was 
actually descended from Kaiyus b. Qubad, 
the brother of the great Sassanian Emperor 
Anushirvan the Just. The contents of the 
work show that it forms a series of admoni- 
tions of the father to his son and is unique 
in that the author takes his son through 
practically all the professions, from house- 
hold duties of a middle class man to Wazir- 
ship and Kingship, and tells him what he 
should do and what he should avoid in the 
case of each of these. “Know my son,” says 
he, “that I am now an old man and have 


been overborne by years as well as by the 
many pitfalls [ have endured in my life. I 
am fully aware that the order of incessant 
decay which is evidenced by my hoary hair 
cannot be effaced by any power on the face 
of the earth, and I have a paternal urge to 
convey to you my own experiences before I 
leave this world.’” The admonitions which 
he gives cover practically all the facets of 
life, domestic, physical, commercial, diplo- 
matic, social, medical, ethical, political, and 
even sexual, and they are couched in very 
philosophical and yet lucid language with 
illustrations from the past history of Muslim 
as well as non-Muslim countries. The ex- 
position of ideas contained in the work de- 
monstrates the extent of practical knowledge 
the author has and the remarkable manner 
in which he marshals the facts at his com- 
mand. Thus while describing the conditions 
appertaining to the Wizarat he says that a 
minister should be intelligent, and should be 
able to get at the root of things, should treat 
the soldiers with justice, try his best to in- 
crease the revenues without making enemies 
of the subjects, should be honest to a fault, 
find employment for the unemployed by 
populating thinly populated areas of the 
State, and should always regard justice as 
the sine qua non of his office. If perchance 
the son attains the high dignity of royalty 
he should lead a life of extreme morality, 
should subordinate his opinions and incli- 
nations to his own commonsense and 
wisdom, for wisdom is the highest minister 
of Kings. He should never take a step 
without first pondering on what it would 
lead to, and should understand that a king 
who has no vision of the future can never 
differentiate between good and bad. He 
should be a well wisher of the army, as well 
as the general public, for if he deviates from 
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this path it would surely add to the strength 
of his enemies. The chapter devoted to the 
qualities necessary for a king is one of the 
longest in the work and is full of the enun- 
ciation of very salutary principles. As a 
matter of fact the whole book is a commen- 
tary on the state of affairs in the Islamic 
world about the eleventh century A.C., and 
it is remarkable how the author considers it 
quite possible that his son, not himself born 
in the purple, should be able to attain the 
highest dignity in the land. 

The edition of the Qabus Nama before us 
is distinguished by the excellent printing 
and get up as well as the absolute correct- 
ness of the text. Dr. Levy has utilised five 
texts, namely the manuscripts at the India 
Office, the British Museum, (861H) the 
Bibliotheque nationale (879 H) and those at 
Leiden (719 H) and in the late Professor 
E.G. Browne’s library. Apart, however 
from these considerations, perhaps the only 
justification in bringing out the edition is as 
Dr. Levy himself says in his preface, that 
“copies of the extant Oriental editions are 
difficult to procure” in Europe. There is 
no introduction by the editor and there are 
not many “critical notes” which are referred 
to in the title of the book. 

This edition was preceded by three Persian 
editions, namely, (i) Rida Quli Khan 
Amiru’sh-Shu’ara’s edition, printed in Bom- 
bay in 1285/1868~9; (ii) Abu’l Qasim al- 
Musawi a’sh-Shirazi’s Bombay edition of 
1907; (iii) Sa‘id Nafisi’s excellent edition, 
printed at Tehran in 1312 A.H.S./1934. 
Nafisi’s edition is based mainly on a manus- 
cript of 750 H. in the library of Aqa-i Haj 
Husain Aqa Malik, which is, of course later 
than the Leiden manuscript, one of those 
utilised by Dr. Levy, thirty one years. 
Nafisi’s edition is a real work of research 
with 23 pages of a valuable introduction, 85 
pages of illuminating footnotes and 25 pages 
of a closely printed index. No doubt the 

rinting is not of the order of that of the 

k under review, and there are about 85 
printing errors which had to be accounted 
for, but this does not mar its excellence 
which is due entirely to the patience and 
industry of the editor, Aqa-i Nafisi. Dr. 
Levy would have added vastly to the value 
of the edition under review if he had added 
notes in English and given a general intro- 
duction forming the background of the 
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book. The interested reader is fortunate in 
possessing Dr, Levy’s English translation of 
Qabus Nama printed as a separate book 
entitled ““The Mirror for Prince” in 1951, 
and a small complementary volume contain- 
ing biographical, historical and geographical 
notes and references in English would add 
greatly to the value of the two volumes 
already to his credit. 


H K. Sherwani. 


VIGNETTES FROM THE HISTORY OF 
THE WALLA JAHI DYNASTY OF THE 
CARNATIC 1744—1855. Part I @ Il 
Lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Osmania University by Rao Bahadur Professor 
C.S. Srinivasachari, Annamalai Unversity. 
Printed at the Osmania University Press, 
Hyderabad-Deccan. 1947. 


AO BAHADUR Professor C.S. Srini- 
vasachari is well known in literary 
and historical circles as the author of 

some of the most authoritative works on 
South Indian history. The book under 
review, ‘Vignettes from the History of the 
Wallajahi Dynasty of the Carnatic,’ contains 
the extension lectures delivered by him 
under the auspices of the Osmania Univer- 
sity. 

It is a well known fact that the subject of 
the Wallajahi rule in the Carnatic is one 
which has not only a South Indian but an 
all-India interest and appeal, for it was here 
that “the first battles which were to decide 
the destiny of the whole of India” and 
“which made the work of the English easy 
by the virtual elimination of their great 
rivals, the French,’’ were fought. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part 
I covers 69 pages and part II A has 70 pages 
while Part II B contains 93 pages. 

Part I has three chapters: 1. Rise of 
Nawab Anwaruddin 2. The Rule of Nawab 
Anwaruddin in the Carnatic; 3. Nawab 
Muhammad Ali's triumph over bis rival. 

Part ITA exclusively deals with Muham- 
mad Ali and his difficulties, his relations 
with the Madras Government. 

Part II B tells us about Muhammad Ali’s 
later career covering his relations with the 
English, his debts, his relations with Macart- 
ney and Campbell, his death, his successors, 
Nawab Omdat-ul-Omarah, the Nawab’s 
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implication in the Seringapatam correspon- 
dence, the setting aside of Tajul-Omarah in 
favour of Azam ud-daulah, the annexation 
of the Carnatic and finally the rule of the 
titular Nawabs. 


Thus, within 276 pages, Professor Srini- 
vasachari has given us an interesting and 
vivid picture of the otherwise confused and 
misconstrued period of South Indian history. 


The rise of Nawab Anwaruddin is des- 
cribed by the Professor. We may add a 
little more on the ancestry of this Nawab. 
**He descended from a family whose com- 
mon father was the Khalif Omar, the second 
successor of the Prophet,’ and “among the 
ancestors of Nawab Anwaruddin Khan was 
Shaikh Sulaiman who in 104/726 having 
collected an army invaded Kabul and after 
conquering it reigned there under the title 
of Sultan Sulaiman.” 


The author has examined at great length 
the implication of the Nawab of Arcot in 
the Seringapatam Correspondence, which 
deserves special notice. 


It was on April 7, 1800, that the Gover- 
nor General forwarded to Madras certain 


letters and papers relating to the correspon- 


dence of Nawab Muhammad Ali and 
Omdat-ul-Omarah with Tipu Sultan. “The 
Governor General asked Lord Clive to con- 
duct an inquiry into the circumstances 
which the papers 
indications as to the exhibition of treachery 
on the part of the two Nawabs towards the 
English.” Mill correctly judged that the 
Governor General had “prejudged the issue 
of the inquiry and suggested to Lord Clive 
in a similar manner by stating that the 
evidence resulting from the whole of these 
documents has not only confirmed in the 
most unquestionable manner my suspicion 
of the existence of a secret correspondence 
between the personages already, but satisfied 
my judgment that its object, on the part 
of the Nabobs, Wallajahi and Omdat-ul- 
Omarah, and especially the latter was of the 
most hostile tendency to the British interest.” 


Professor Srinivasachari gives us the details 
of the proceedings of the Commission com- 
posed of Messrs. Webbe and Close, and the 
examination of the witnesses in Vellore and 
Seringapatnam by Messrs. Webbe and 


appeared to afford of 
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Close. The report was printed by Parlia- 
ment. The fact is.that the Commission did 
not record the ¢vidence of Munshi -Habeebul- 
lah and Diwan Purnia as their testimony 
did not establish any fact cf correspondence. 
The lack of civil expression and _ sufficient 
regard in reference to the English found 
in the Correspondence of the Vakils, the 
Nawab’s secret meetings with the Vakils, all 
these do not reveal anything more than a 
mere exchange of compliments. That is 
why Mill is emphatic that “The evidence 
did not establish the guilt of the letters and 
the subsequent examination of the Vakils 
did not and could not afford any proof at 
all of any criminal correspondence of the 
Nawab with Tipu.” But the Governor 
General had made up his mind. The report 
of the Commission was drawn up, and no 
doubt its opinion accorded entirely with 
his own. ‘Thus the Governor General 
decided the whole question exparte, “upon 
the basis ot evidence furnished by the English 
themselves, and examined only by themselves, 
and for themselves and upon which they 
could put any construction they pleased 
without admitting the accused to offer a 
single article of counter-evidence or to sift 
the evidence brought to condemn him.’’ 
Thus we find that Professor Srinivasachari 
brings home the point that the Governor 
General’s prejudice and imperialism wanted 
a mere pretext to do away with the Wal- 
lajahi Rule. It is an undeniable fact that 
the administration of the Wallajahi Nawabs 
was bad, but Lord Wellesley’s policy of 
sacrificing equity and justice at the altar of 
imperialism was worse. 

It will not be out of place to quote what 
the Muslim Herald, in its editorial of Decem- 
ber 23, 1885, has to say on this topic: 
“Certain correspondence, it is quite true, was 
found between Tippu, two of his vakils, and 
Wallajah and his son, Omdat-ul-Omarah 
but it is now well known that many facts of 
this correspondence were writter at the 
suggestion of the Marquis of Cornwallis, as 
Belshan in his Memoirs of the reign of 
George IIT, Vol. I pp. 112-114 has indispu- 
tably shown and adds “further when the 
subject of this correspondence was mooted 
in the House of Commons in 1808 by Sir 
Thomas Turton and Sir Samuel Romilly, 
those eminent jurists declared that these 
papers provide no treason.” 
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The author has laid scholars of Modern the value of the great work of Professor 
Indian History under a deep debt of grati- Srinivasachari. 
tude. We may add that Professor H. K. 
Sherwani’s able introduction has added to K. Sajun Lal. 
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